












































2HBSB GCLADISS COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK, OCTOBER, 1835. 


A View on the Delaware. 
Tus shores of the Delaware, from its springs to 


the sea, present no scene more striking than the 


passage of the river through the mountains, at the | 
lace from which this sketch is taken. Itis situated 
about twenty miles from Easton, in Pennsylvania. | 
The accompanying View represents its southern | 
extremity, after the river has emerged from the | 
dark and wild defile, to flow through softer scenery, | 


and spreading into a broader current, 


— lays him down | 
To kiss those easy, curving banks of bloom. 





On each side of the view, mountains and rocks 
are discovered of a height of about sixteen hundred 
feet above the surface of the river, and a corres- 
ponding strata of rock are observed near the sum- 
mit of the ridge, running parallel with it, in a row 
of precipices, for several miles, until approaching | 
the river they incline in a direction towards its | 
channel, and seem to refer the origin of the pas- | 
sage to a sudden convulsion of nature, by whicha 
portion of the mountain was sunk at this point, to 
let through the waters of the Delaware. The view 
now given, however, does not by any means afford 
an idea of the interior ofthe passage. The northern 
extremity, by which the river enters it, is of a dif- 
ferentcharacter. The banks are high, rugged, and 
steep, with masses of rich foliage, half concealing 
the precipitous rocks. ‘The stream, some distance 
farther up, is occasionally broken by noisy rapids 
and little islands, immediately upon entering the 
gorge of the defile, becoines deep and quict, reflect- 
ing, from a surface dark and smooth as polished 
ebony, the wild and constantly varying shores, 
which, eovered with trees and shrubbery, and in- 
terspersed with rocks, rise at times almost perpen- 
dicularly, till they seem to touch the very clouds, 
excluding the beams of the sun at noonday. The 
traveller, following the winding course of the 
river through this place of perpetual twilight, with 
the vast mountain walls hanging over his head, 
and the profound and still waters gleaming at his 
feet, feels his heart mastered by the solemnity of 
the scene, and almost holds his breath with awe. | 
If his mind be full of poetic recollections, he may 
faney himself for the moment in those chambers of 
middle earth, where, by the shadowy and uncertain 
light, the Christian magician of Tasso’s glorious | 
epic shows to the two heroes in search of Rinaldo, | 
the mighty reservoirs in which sleep the waters 
that feed the lakes and rivers of the globe. 
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American Genius. | 
Ir is owing to the continual teasing of mosquitos | 
that America has produced so few works of genius. 
ho could possibly compose himself to think, with | 
‘uch an odious insect eternally humming in his | 
pis and thirsting for his blood.—Burrow’s Cochin | 
ina, 
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Le Roi d’Yvetot. 


FROM DE BERANGER, 


ot 


Ar Yvetot there lived a king, 
In history little known, 

Who thought that glory (useless thing) 
Would not become his throne. 

A cotton night-cap graced his brows, 
Which Jeannette, mistress of his house 
Gave him as crown. Odear! 

Oh! what a funny king was here. 


He breakfasted, he dined, he slept, 
As other sovereigns do; 
And on a donkey which he kept 
Travelled his kingdom through. 
Plain, honest, unsuspecting, free, 
No other body-guard had he 
But a poor dog. O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


This sovereign had but one caprice, 
He loved a jovial cup, 
But kings who wish to live in peace, 
Must keep their spirits up. 
He never let the flagon pass 
Without his tribute of a glass. 
This was his tax. O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


Him would the village girls admire, 
All hailed him with delight, 
Whilst his young subjects called him ‘ sire’ 
And well indeed they might. 
"Twas only every now and then 
He drilled his little troop of men, 
But fired no ball.* O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


He never clipped a neighboring state 
To aggrandise his own. 
This pattern for a potentate 
Made peuce support his throne. 
And when this best of monarchs died 
His subjects buried him and cried, 
They cried O dear! O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


The portrait of this best of kings, 
So loved in days of yore, 
Is now a well-known sign, and swings 
Above an ale-house door. 
And country folks on holidays 
Will stop and drink, and as they gaze 
Will cry, O dear! O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 





* Tirer au blanc, 
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“ A little charity for the love of heaven, to keep 
a sinner from starving !”’ exclaimed a hollow voice, 
as a gay party approached Paris, on the evening 
of a fine day in autumn. They turned at the 
sound, and beheld a squalid object, seated by the 
way side; but as they were intent on pleasure, 
they did not wish their path to be impeded by mis- 
ery. The appeal was repeated. One alone 
checked his horse; and the others rode off, care- 
lessly exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Antoine must be our al- 
moner ” 

The tiendicant, who was dressed in the habit of 
a Franciscan, remained seated He was large in 
stature, but emaciated. His hair was bleached, 
and hung over his shoulders; and his piercing 
black eyes still retained the fire of youth, perhaps 
heightened in fierceness by slight mental hallucin- 
ation. His eountenance, which was commanding, 
must have been in his youth uncommonly beauti- 
ful; but now was haggard, and its expression was 
such as could not fail to produce an effect on the 
most resolute spectator. 

At a short distance from the old man stood a 
figure, very little more than half his height, de- 
formed and shocking tolook upon. His head was 
unnaturally large, his hair matted, his eyes deep 
set and of different hues, and his face made but a 
distant approach to the human countenance. His 
back and chest protruded. forming a misshapen 
mass, and his legs were dwindled to a size appa- 
rently unequal to the burden they had to suppert. 
This singular figure gazed vacantly at the young 
man, as he threw a coin at the feet of the beggar. 

“The blessings of heaven be on you,” exclaimed 
the mendicant, “ and preserve you from my abject 
condition. Receive the alms, my son, that are 
freely given, and bless the charitable hand that be- 
stows them.” 

The deformed approached to pick up the coin, 
and as he caught hold of Antoine’s garment with 
his scrawny hand, and ejaculated, “‘ God reward 
you!” the flesh of the young man shrunk as if some 
toad or loathsome reptile had touched him. He 
recoiled, and the motion, slight as it was, did not 
escape the penetrating eye ofthe father. “Yes,” 
murmured the old man, “ its influence is universal. 
It even frightens compassion from the heart of the 
charitable; but since it failed not to corrupt nature 
in the bosom of a parent, why should Llonger ques- 
tion or limit the extent of its power ?”’ 

“ What mean you?” said Antoine; “ your words 
import more than I can comprehend.” 


“T mean that heaven may make the heart per- 


.fect, and yet ifthe body be deformed, all will re-| 
_no other earthly claim to consideration ; and abs 


volt from the object, as though it were not entitled | 


to the common privileges of our race. The warped | 
mind is discovered by few, but the crooked form | 


is palpable to the dullest vision; and while this de- | 
fect is viewed by the mass with insurmountable 


prejudice, what is there in this wosld tocompensate | 


for the irremediable curse! My poor boy, thoy 
hast felt it in its most refined poignancy ; but thoy 
art avenged, for of all my race thou hast lived t 
be my only solace in age and suffering.” 

He fell in tears on the neck of the deformed, who 
stood gazing around vacantly, and insensible to the 
caresses of the other. Antoine threw down a fiye 
franc piece, and dashing his spurs into the flanks of 
his horse, darted off in pursuit of his companions, 
The beggar having, picked up the alms, slow) 
moved towards Paris, and his son trotted doggedly 
in the same path bebind him. 

The following day the beggar and his son were 
seen wandering about the streets of Paris. They 
paused in front of a palace, and knocked at the ga. 
It was opened. 

‘A little charity for the love of heaven, to keep, 
sinner from starving.” 

“ Begone!’ cried a menial, and closed the gatein 
his face. The old man staggered, clasped his 
hands, and raising his eyes towards heaven, er 
claimed, “if such has always been the receptiond 
the beggar at this gate, I have no cause to mu. 
mur!” He turned down the street, and had pre 
ceeded but a few paces when Antoine met him. 

«“ How now, old man, has your appeal been in 
vain at the gate of a palace ?” 

“Tt has.” 

“ As the fault attaches itself to me, enter, and! 
w-ll repair it.” 

They went into the palace together, and passing 
through a spacious hall, came to a library. As 
they entered the room, the old man became vio 
‘lently agitated, tottered and fell to the floor. Ap 
toine hastened to raise him; while the deformel 
stood gazing vacantly, without even a suflicien 
degree of instinct to impel him to assist his parent 

“ What is the meaning of this?” cried Antome, 
as he supported him to a chair. 

‘Need I assign any other cause than age aul 
suffering,” was the feeble reply. 

‘Not if your deportment and aspect did not be 
tray that you were at one time superior to your prt 
sent condition.” 

“If that be all, they betray but little, for it wert 
impossible to be inferior to whatIl am. Butyou 
are right,” continued the mendicant; ‘abject as! 
now appear, the blood that runs debased through 
these veins, flowed from a noble race of ancestry. 
There was a time when I prided myself more up™ 
the fame of my progenitors than my own deserts 
I was proud of the worth of those connected with 
me. The world contains many such, who posse* 











as this pretension may appear, its validity is almos 
universally admitted, and its claimant suffered ! 
pass without scrutiny. How often do we see 

guilt of a son lost in the blaze of his father’s vit 
and, on the other hand, how frequently is the virtue 
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f Nore sons. They were models of beauty, and my 
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of the son neglected in consequence of the odium 
attached to his parent’s name! 

« Fruitless and vain is all human calculation, for! 
mysterious are the ways of Providence; and the. 
secrets that are divulged to-day, afford no clue by 
which we may predict what will transpire to-mor-| 
row. Many calculate as if there were no other | 
world than this, and as if life in this world were | 
eternal. It was on this principle I acted, at a time} 
when every thing was mine that makes life worth 
possessing, and when I considered death as my 
only enemy. How different are my views now, 
while I possess nothing, save that which renders 
life miserable, and look forward to death as my 
only friend ! 

“This is my first born; the heir to my family 
nameand honors. He was ushered into the world 
when my dream of pride was as boundless and 
Ilooked upon the world 
ashaving been made for my use, and thought that 
God did me injustice, when his decrees came in 
I had a keen relish for 
all that was beautiful in the external, and my eye 
turned with disgust from whatever did not come up 
tothe standard in my imagination. Thus organized, 
though the delight I enjoyed at times was exquiste. 
the pain I felt on other occasions more than coun- 
terbalanced the pleasure. 

“In making choice of the partner of my fate, the 
object I selected was divinely beautiful. My heart 
awelled with pride as I presented her to the world 
asmine. Surrounded with wealth and splendor ; 
witha name, as I imagined, as proud as recorded 
history could produce; possessed of every thing 
that tended to pamper my pride, and conscious of 
nothing that might humble the arrogance of my 
feelings, how shall I describe my joy when I first 
learnt that I should soon become a father. I loved 
the child unborn, for it was then the child of my 
imagination, and as perfect an object as my ima- 
gination could create. My galleries were decorated 
with the labors of Italian artists, and from their 
groups of cupids [ selected the most perfect form, 
to which I gave in my mind a face in miniature re- 
sembling that of my wife. ‘Such must be my 
child,’ exclaimed in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
and Tagain blessed it. But when its first feeble 
wail was heard, while expectation was at the high- 
est, to have a misshapen mass placed in my hands, 
toseeeven the midwife recoil as she presented it; 
fiod, forgive me! the idle blessing had scarcely 
passed my lips, before my heart conceived a male- 
diction. My pride was prostrate, and Iturned with 
horror from the innocent being that had humbled me. 

“Years passed away, and my wife bore me three 


} 





heart yearned to reccive them; but this one daily 
grew more revolting. I wished him removed to 
give place to a younger brother. I would have 
stigmatized him as an idiot, and incapable of sup- 
porting the honors of the family, but his mind was 
‘gem that daily became more brilliant, and in the 
wickedness of my heart, I deplored that God had 
not made him as deformed in mind asin body. | 
kept him aloof from me, and he drooped like a 

Wer in the shade, though I imagined that, like a 
rank weed, he would have grown more poisonous 





i the absence of sunshine. 


‘My second boy now approached the age of 
seven. His beautiful image is even at this day 
presentto my sight, though at times. objects coarse 
and palpable to the touch, are to my dim vision im- 
perceptible. Stull Lsee him in all the roseate beauty 
of health, and as he was when emaciated and 
faded in death. He died on the seventh anniver- 
sary of his birth, and as we committed his remains 
to the grave, I felt as if my heart was buried with 
him. My younger boys still grew in health and 
beauty, and I turned tothem for consolation. But 
this poor unfortunate was still neglected, for even 
affliction had not softened my heart towards him. 

‘“ Before my third son had completed his seventh 
year the bloom on his cheek also faded. He was 
the image of his departed brother, and as the dis- 
ease advanced, the resemblance became more 
striking. Every look awakened in my memory re- 
collections of my lost boy, and served to strengthen 
the conviction that another soon must follow. My 
fears were prophetic. He had no sooner com- 
pleted his seventh year than the flower was crop- 
ped. It would be in vain to attempt to describe my 
feelings, as I beheld his delicate frame stretched 
cold and senseless before me. I felt that a judg- 
ment of heaven was on me, but still my heart was 
not softened towards my first born. 

‘My youngest child was remaining. He was 
beautiful, even more so than his brothers, and the 
loss of them served to increase my affection for 
him. My whole heart now reposed in him undi- 
vided. This neglected one beheld my partiality, 
repined in secret, but uttered no complaint. He 
devoted his days to study ; his progress was great 
and his taste refined, but nothing could obliterate 
the impression my mind had received on first be- 
holding him. 

«« My only surviving hope had now nearly com- 
pleted the age that had proved fatal to his brothers. 
I watched him with feverish anxiety day and night, 
for the belief that he was doomed to a similar fate 
had taken absolute possession of my mind. The 
slightest change in his appearance did not escape 
me. As the anniversary of his birth drew nigh, his 
disease became more alarming; there was a stri- 
king change for the worse. I did not dare longer 
to hope, for his fate was to me as plain as though I 
had seen it written in letters of fire on the face of 
heaven. The dreaded day arrived, and he was 
still living. It was a bright morning in spring; he 
looked out on the clear blue sky as he reposed in 
his bed, and his countenance became more ani- 
mated. He was free from pain, and spoke more 
cheerfully than he had done for a month before, 
The hopes ofhis anxious mother revived as she lis- 
tened to him, but I felt that the immutable decree 
had gone forth, and must be fulfilled. The eve- 
ning approached, and my boy was still among the 
living. He spoke cheerfully, and talked of what 
he would do when well enough to leave his bed. 
He asked for his books and his toys, and they were 
placed upon the bed beside him. He played with 
them, and was delighted with a toy while on the 
brink of eternity. As the sun went down his cheer- 
fulness vanished. Night closed in, and as I gazed 
upon my boy, I wished that the sun might never 
rise again, for I knew that he would never see its 
beams again in this world. He was now as white 
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as the sheets that he lay upon. His respiration | 
was thick and tremulous; his eyes, that once spar-| 
kled with animation, were dim; he no longer 
spoke, and seemed to be insensible to what was, 
passing around him. I watched him for hours, | 
and at length perceived, by the rattling in his throat | 
and motions of his body, thatthe crisis was at hand, 
he struggled and writhed, but was too feeble for 
the dreadful crisis. His little bosom fluttered, and 
scarcely a breath passed his parched lips. I bent 
over him to change his position. His eye glanced 
at mine—a momentary glance of recognition. As 
I raised him, he threw his arms about my neck, | 
stretched his little limbs, sighed « Father!’ and his 
head fell on my bosom. Life was extinct. 

“As [removed the body from my neck to the 
bed, I exclaimed, in the words of the prophet, ‘ He 
has bent his bow, and set me as a mark for his ar- 
row.’ Itore my hair, blasphemed, and arraigned 
the justice of Providence; but at that moment my 
first born entered the chamber. His countenance 
was Glled with grief. I had heretofore looked at 
him with disgust, but now it was impossible to 
avert my gaze. His features were the same, but 
there was a benign expression about them that 
made its way irresistibly to my heart, and for the 
first time the thought occurred— Even as thou hast 
dealt with thy son, hath thy Father in heaven 
dealt with thee.’ A thunderbolt could not have | 
shocked me as did that thought. | 

‘‘Man may rise superior to the persecutions of 
this world, may despise the combinations of the 
whole human race to crush him, may scoff at oblo- 
quy, and gather strength inthe midst of oppression, 
if his mind be imbued with implicit confidence in 
the justice of the ways of Providence: but let the 
giant of the earth stand forth in all his strength, 
while fame proclaims his greatness, until the arched 
skies re-echo, and the subjugated world rises with 
heart and hand to sustain him; still, if the thought 
enter his mind that he is condemned of heaven, 
his props become as a blade of grass, and he falls 
even as a blade of grass before the scythe of the 
mower, and, like it, withers in the midst of sun- 
shine. 

“ From that hour my heart underwent a change 
towards my first born. Instead of feeling disgust 
in his presence, I could not bear him to be absent 
from my sight. As he gradually developed the re- 
sources of his mind, I was astonished at the extent 
and variety of his acquirements. Even in my ma- 
turity I shrunk from intellectual competition with 
the boy. He became cheerful, affectionate, and 
fond of being near me. His whole time was de- 
voted to the cultivation of his mind, and, as if by in- 
tuition, he acquired science after science. I looked 
upon him as a prodigy, and the aged and learned 
delighted to praise and assist him in his studies. 
Once my shame, he now became my pride; and 
while I marked its progress, I feltthat heaven was 
impartial in its dispensations. External beauty 
had been denied him, but that of the mind far more 
than compensated for this defect, I was now hap- 
py in having such a son; but ‘who hath hardened 
himself against Him and hath prospered.’ 

“The revolution now broke out with the blind 
fury of the enraged lion goaded in the arena. I was 








known to be an inflexible partizan of the unhappy 
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king. My pride was proverbial, and my name 
was abhorrent to the ears of the populace. [ was 
among the earliest victims they had marked for des. 
truction. It was about the close of the day that 
they assembled before my palace. The eyenjy 

was as calm and beautiful as this. I was jy my 
library with my wife and boy, who was reading to 
us, and as I Jooked out upon the setting sun, uni} 
that moment I had never experienced so full ang 
vivid asense of the brilliant scene. What sight is 
there in nature to be compared with the setting sup: 
As I gazed a new pulse was awakened in my hear, 
that throbbed with ecstacy at the wonders of ere. 


‘ation. I turned to my boy, whose eyes were fixed 


on the illuminated horizon, and they were filleg 
with tears of delight, such as few mortals are per. 
mitted to enjoy. 

« A noise was heard in the hall. My name was 
repeated, and a few moments afterwards the door 
of the library was burst open, and the ruffians 
rushedin. Their leader was a wreteh whom I had 
been the means of bringing to public punishment, 
for an offence against the laws. THe no sooner be. 
held me, than he checked the fury of his followers, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Be this act of vengeance exclu. 
sively mine!’ He aimed a blow at me with his 
drawn sword, but before it fell, my boy ran between 
us and received iton his head. He fell senseless 
at my feet. The monster again raised his sword, 
and as it descended, my wife rushed forward, and 
the next instant was prostrate on the body of ou 
son. I was roused to desperation at the sight, and, 
seizing a heavy chair, aimed a blow at the ruffiag, 
and rushed into the midst of his followers. They 
fled in amazement to the hall, and I followed as 
fearlessly as the eagle in pursuit of a flock of spar- 
rows. All sense of danger vanished; my reason. 
ing faculties were absorbed ; the animal was goad- 
ed to fury; and even instinct had Jost its influence. 
I kept them at bay for some time: at length I re 
received a blow from behind; I fell to the floor, 
and [ know not what followed. 

«“ When I revived it was quite dark, and all was 
silent. I strove togetupon my feet, but I had been 
beaten and wounded, and found it impossible to 
sustain myself. I sank exhausted in a stream of 
blood. The clock in the hall now struck eleven. 
Unable to walk, [dragged my wounded body along 
the floor towards the library. The door was open, 
and the moon shone calmly into the windows 
My mind was on the rack to know the fate of my 
wife and child. As I crawled over the thresholl 
of the door, I beheld a mass lying in the middle of 
the room. The light of the moon fell but feeblym 


it, and my vision was too dim to catch the outline. } 


As I moved towards it, I heard the distant roar 
the infuriated mob. In an agony I drew night 
the object, and discovered it to be the bodies of my 
wife and son. The sight nerved my mind with 
desperation, and imparted renewed strength to my 
wounded and exhausted frame. I turned their 
faces upwards, the light of the moon fell on them. 
They were ghastly. I gazed on them but for a me 
ment, when throwing my arms around the body of 
my wife, I raised her and stood erect. Her head 
fell upon my shoulder. I removed the bloody bait 
that hung over her face, and kissed her cheek. 

was as white and as cold as marble. The toucl 
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chilled me to the heart; my strength failed me, and 
[sunk to the floor beneath the weight of the body. 

[had not remained long in this situation when I 
heard footsteps in the hall, and immediately after I 

received a figure stealing past the door. “The 
work of plunder has already begun,” cried I. A 
second figure followed, and then I heard the sound 
of my massive family plate, as they threw it into a 
basket. ‘The sound drew me back to the world 

ain. J shouted, and they fled, leaving the trea- 
sure. Whata sorded fool is man! I felt a sense of 
joy that my dross had not yet been taken from me, 
although I would freely have given the wealth of 
Peru, again to enjoy the feelings that were mine, 
as | gazed on the setting of the sun. 

«] kept my eye turned towards the hall, and as I 
heard the street door close after the plunderers, I 

received a feeble flash of light, and then a man 
appeared at the door, bearing a dark lantern. He 
was wrapped in a cloak, and as he held the light 
atarm’s length, so as to throw it into the room, he 
looked about cautiously until his eyes fell upon the 
spot where I was lying. He approached, and 
wretched as I was, the love of life was still strong 
within me, and I trembled for the miserable rem- 
nantof my existence. My fears were idle It was | 
afaithful domestic, who having fled with the rest | 
when the mob brokeinto my palace, now came to | 
learn the fate of his master. 

“He raised me from the floor, and after placing 
mein a chair, turned to the bodies. As I before 
said, the vital spark was extinct in my wife, but, 
my son gave signs of returning animation. I di- 


onder torevive him. The means were at hand, | 
andina short time my poor boy opened his eyes | 
again; but instead of the light of intelligence, a | 
wild glare now beamed from them. Had they re- 
mained closed forever, dear as he was to me, I 
might have been happy. 
“The servant carried him to a place of conceal- 
ment, which was an obscure house, where a friend 
ofthe faithful fellow resided. I remained where 
he had seated me, unable to move. He left the 
antern on the floor near the body of my wife. The 
tream of light fell full upon her countenance, while 
very other object in the room was obscurely seen. 
This was fearfully distinct. My eyes were riveted 
pon it. It was impossible to avert my gaze ; and 
sat motionless as a statue. ‘The flickering of the 
mp created a change in the fixed expression of 
erface, and the muscles seemed to be in action. 
ch was my state of mind that I could scarcely 
reathe. My sight was dim, and I bent forward 
) satisfy myself that there was still reason to 
ope. limagined that I saw her lips separate, and 
ard asigh proceed from them. Her dress seemed 
move, my eye-balls ached with straining, a 
hile was now on her ashy lips, she raised her 


where he had carried my son, and again returned 
to the palace for the body of my wife, that we 
might perform the last sad offices over it with 
becoming decency. But he was too late. My 
palace was surrounded by the mob and he could 
not enter. 

“T passed a night of sleepless agony, raving for 
the body of my wife. Breathless as it was, it was 
still the dearest object to my heart that the world 
contained. About day break I heard an uproar in 
the street; [ arose, and looked out of the window. 
The mob was passing with carts, into which were 
thrown the bodies of those who had been slaugh- 
,tered the night preceding. ‘The heartless demons 
laughed and sung as they moved on, and even 
those who were mounted among the dead to drive 
the carts, joined in the horrid glee. In the last 
there was the body of afemale lying above the 
rest. I was struck with her apparel; I had seen 
it before. Her face was turned upwards, as if 
looking for the spot to which the spirit had as- 
cended, and as the cart passed immediately be- 
neath the window where I stood, I recognized the 
features of my wife. How can I describe my feel- 
ings at that moment! The power of motion for- 
sook me, and it seemed as if the circulation of 
blood had been checked, and respiration suspen- 
ded. My ideas were confused, and my mind was 
not yet awakened to a full sense of its misery, 
though it labored with a consciousness that no sit- 
uation in life could be more awful than that in 
which I stood. True, the stab had been given, but 
what is the pain whieh accompanies the stab, com- 
pared with the sufferings which follow and poison 
the very fountain of existence! I continued to 
gaze after the carts, breathless and motionless as a 
statue. They drove along the extended street ata 
rapid gait. I saw them lash their horses, and the 
morning breeze brought to my ear their demoniac 
songs of merriment. Still I gazed after them, for 
there was one object that engrossed the whole 
faculties of my soul. I saw it move up and down 
in the hindmost cart, as the driver urged his horse 
rapidly forward. At length they turned down an- 
other street and disappeared. ‘The spell was now 
broken, and I fell senseless on the floor. Well 
did the man of woe exclaim, ‘ What is man that 
thou dost magnify him!’ since the fairest works of 
God’s hands, in this world, moulder and mingle 
their dust with the basest things of his creation. 

“Ina few weeks my son was restored to health, 
but the light of reason was extinguished. We left 
our hiding place, disguised ourseives, and com- 
menced our wandering. I determined to leave 
France, with a hope that a change of scene would 
create a change in my feelings. ‘There was some 
relief to be obtained from constant action. We 
walked to Havre, without stopping at a human habi- 
tation, and took passage on board of the first ves- 





il, beckoned me, her eyes opened, she arose | sel we discovered lying in port, without even in- 
! stood erect before me. ‘She lives; thank God, | quiring its destination, for it was the _ 2 to 


it lives,’ I cried, and fell backward in the chair.| me, so that it bore me from France. 


heard a voice as I fell. 
“The joyful delusion was soon dissipated. My 
nt Was now standing beside me; I turned a 
ly glance towards the body, but it was silent 
‘ Motionless, and precisely as it was when the 


o days 
we remained in port; I was wretched and restless: 





but on the morning of the third we weighed anchor, 
and my stricken heart leaped with joy as I beheld 
the land of my birth receding from my view. For 
a moment I felt as though I had cut the bond asun- 





ant left me. He supported me to the house 


der that bound me tomy load of accumulated misery. 
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‘Among the passengers were a father and his | a heavy sea heaved the vessel on her side, and the 
daughter. She was not more than sixteen, and as | sweeping surge passed over her. A wild shriek , 
beautiful as any thing of earthly mould is permit- of terror mingled with the roar of the waters, ang aft 
ted to be. The morning was fair, the ship sailed | when we had sufliciently recovered, we beheld that . 
gaily, and those two remained seated on the deck, | the father and his daughter had heen washed oye. | 
apart from the rest, reading, and at times singing board. I looked out on the rising billow, and there 7 
lively French airs, which she accompanied with | they were ascending, locked in the embrace of the 
the guitar. Every look of the father betrayed that each other. They attained the summit, and in, 7 

she was the pride of his heart, and that the mea- moment descended into the chasm on the othe 
sure of his happiness was full. What earthly tie side. The waves propelled us forward, and again 7 
is there so pure and powerful as that which sub-|I saw the bodies rise. It was but a momentary sath 
sists between a father anda lovely daughter! I) view, and they disappeared from mortal eyes fy. "a 
continued to gaze upon them, and my whole souljever. The sight struck all on board dumb, while resu 

entered into the feelings of that father. I then | each anxiously looked among the crowd to discoye, 
looked at my poor idiot boy, and contrasted them | who had perished. Al! had escaped save thos a 
YI y» I I those and 
with my own. two. There were among us those who did not head 
“The day passed away, and as the sun went | fear to die; there were among us those who wishe ug 
down, the gathering clouds in the west foretold the ‘for death; and yet these were passed by, and the ings 
coming storm. ‘The sea, which had sported through | happiest, those to whom life was as a cloudles wu} 
the livelong day as a harmless child, now raged as | day in spring, alone were selected to perish. Anj “Fi 
a maniac who had just broke his bonds asunder. | why was this? Let the most favored and self-syf. shall 
All Was speedily prepared to enable us to weather | ficient that treads the earth answer me, and think my be 
the storm. I stood upon the deck as night closed | upon himself. meen 
ia, and as I looked abroad npon the waste of | ‘The sea bore the wreck onward, and after: I gociet 
waiers, my soul rejoiced as if a new world had | lapse of several hours we found ourselves in sigh Hi wore | 
just been created for it to traverse. [had wished | of Calais. A signal was hoisted, and shortly after B® grove 
for action, and there was a world of furious and | wards we beheld the wreckers coming to our re i mind, 
unceasing motion around me. I was fit to live | lief. We were landed in safety, and the wrecken I of his 
alone in tempest and gloom. returned to save what property they could from IM made j 
“ For hours did the winds and waters contend |the wreck. While I stood upon the quay and be. “Bye 
for our destruction. Every plank in the ship was | held them, one thought engrossed my mind. Why I father, 
strained, and the stoutest heart among the crew | was it that, of all of us, the father and his daughter accepte 
was dismayed. Iheld my boy by the hand and | only perished? wurrour 
felt no terror, for I had nothing to loose. I descend- | “ Years of humiliation and suffering have elapsed procure 
ed to the cabin, and with others, beheld that father | since that time. Ihave asked bread from thos HM past lif 
and his child, whose lives gave so fair a promise | whose tables groaned beneath the luxuries of the heaped 


in the morning, he on his knees praying, and she, | 
almost senseless, hanging around his neck. The | 
sight smote me to the heart, and as I beheld the | 
misery that encompassed me, I felt, as did the pro- | 
phet on his voyage to Nineveh, that I was the cause | 
of all. [hastened on deck, and in his words ex- 
claimed— Take me up and cast me into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm unto you; for I know that 
fer my sake this great tempest is upen you.’ So 
fully was I impressed with the truth of what I 
spoke, that I would have leaped overboard had not 
the sailors laid hold of me and restrained me. 
“The ship labored through the night, groaning | 
like some mighty creature at the point of dissolu- | 
tion. The sea rushed through the crevices on all | 
sides, and on trying the pumps, we discovered 
three feet of waterin the hold. The ship was now 
unmanageable, floating as a dead mass upon the 
surface of the sea. All this time the gloom of night | 
was around us, and unseen danger is always more 
appalling to our nature than that which we behold | 
approaching. Many on that night endured the | 
pangs of death a thousand fold, and still are living. | 
« All hands were driven on deck, for the sea had | 
taken possession below. Among the rest were that 
father and his child. His countenance was calm; 
resignation was depicted there: while the fair be- | 
ing who clung to him looked as if death had already | 
more than half performed his office. They stood | 
mute, not a word escaped their lips, which was | 
strangely contrasted with the confusion aad up- 
roar that prevailed. As the morning approached, | 
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earth, and been denied, and, half-famished, I have 
appealed to the wretch who lives on common chat 
ity, and he has divided his last crust with me. | 


which 1 


jquently 
eeling, 





have stood in my rags before those who have siMdesignec 
down at my table, and whose hearts my hospitah Mand wou 
ity has lightened, and they would not know me\Miiture defe 
and [have supplicated for food at my own gilt, 
and been driven thence by the pampered menial ] 
Oh God! I fear that Iam not the first who hasm@i Ppy », 
with similar treatment, even while I reposed withiiinan of gr 
surrounded by every luxury. If so, I bend befitnce por, 
the justice of thy decree.” | Batic ist) 
“Driven from your own gate! when?” clo split a 
Antoine. ts in dis 
“This day. Within the last hour.” othings 
‘‘ You astonish me. Where ?” D split a, 
“Here! from the gate of this palace.” rtain the 
‘‘Ha! are you the count 3 
“Yes, 1 am he; and if you doubt the truth ¢ So fruitt 
what I say, tear up the carpet, and here, here ! late as | 














this spot, you will find the blood of my wiles 
red upon the floor.” He stood erect and stamp 
upon the spot. ' 
The deformed was busy in examining minut 
every partof the room. A gleam of recogni™ 
crossed his countenance, as he stood in front #* 
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window facing the west, and gazed upon the @iMthout dis 
ting sun. He fixed upon the same spot 4 fall be 
sumed the same position in which he had #@*d; they 
years before. His father watched his moveme them, so 
The young man pressed his hand upon his 9" to rec, 
drew a deep sigh, aud scarcely articulated, “ "(Peart whi 
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sublime and beautiful! How blest are they who, 
after a brilliant career, can, like thee, thus calmly 
and unclouded retire from this world.” 

« And a thousand times more blest are they, my 
boy, who thus descend, conscious that like him 
they will rise again with renewed strength and un- 


jiminished splendor.” 
The young man gave a vacant smile as he looked 


La Bonne Vicille. 
| 
(AMITATED.) 


From De Beranger. 


Lire is a stream that swiftly ebbs away, 

Our days, alas! how fleeting and how few ! 
Your charms, my loved Eliza must decay, 

And time shall stamp the marks of age on you. 


towards his father, but returned no answer. That) But] shall go before, and you'll survive ; 


smile froze the last hope that was budding in the 
father’s bosom. 

«Come my son,” cried the old man, ‘ it is time to 
resume our wanderings.” He made a hasty ap- 
proach towards the door, and the deformed slowly 
and mechanically followed without raising his 
head. 

“Stay,” cried Antoine, “here let your wander- 
ings terminate.” 

« How mean you ?”’ 

“Forthe sake of that unfortunate, your days 
shall close in comfort. He was a friend to me in 
my boyhood, when I had few friends. I was of 
mean birth, but he overlooked the distinction that 
society had raised between us. His acquirements 
were extensive ; I became his pupil, and while he 
strove to scatter the seeds of knowledge in my 
mind, [could not remain insensible to the virtues 
ofhis heart, and I[ trust that the impression then 
made is not yet obliterated.” 

“Even as thou sowest shalt thou reap,” cried the 
father, embracing his son. The mendicant gladly 
accepted the hospitable offer; and closed hisdays, 
surrounded by every comfort that wealth could 
procure; and as he contemplated the scenes of his 
past life, he felt that countless blessings may be 
heaped upon man, and yet a single dispensation, 
fwhich may not accord with his wishes, too fre- 
qently embitters life and perverts every grateful 
eeling, though that dispensation may have been 
signed as a blessing of the greatest magnitude, 
and would bave proved such, had not his erring na- 
re defeated the views of an all-wise Providence. 





Keenness and Subtiety. 
Faw men of genius are keen; but alinost every 
an of senius is subtle. If you ask me the differ- 
nee between keenness and subtlety, I answer 
hat it is the difference between a point and an edge. 











Then in the twilight of your latter days 
May you repeat my lessons, and derive 
Some passing solace from your poet’s lays; 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 


Pleased with the song, the young will then inquire 
The name of one thus mourned, and try to trace 
Those charms which once could ravish and inspire, 
Now lost amid the furrows of your face. 
And then let fond imagination rove 
Amid the Elysium of our youthful days: 
Tell them the ardor of your poet’s love, 
And dwell with rapture in that poet’s praise ; 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 


They’ll ask, did he possess yourlove? Reply, 

All that a heart enamored could bestow; 
Did aught effect his honor—probity ? 

Touch’dto the quick, you’ll proudly answer—No. 
Say that, to nature and to feeling true, 

He shunned the throng, nor trod in folly’s maze, 
But sung of love, and joined the happy few 

Who tread in puesy’s enchanting ways; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 


You whom I taught to mourn my country’s wrongs, 
Say to the generation yet to be, 

France and her glories e’er engrossed my songs; 
I urged her hopes—I soothed her misery. 

Tell them the sad, the melancholy fate 

Our country’s recent history portrays ; 

Tell them that patriots are compelled to wait 

Th’ auspicious rising of more halcyon days: 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 


Girl of my heart, may these poor songs assuage 





osplita hair is no proof of subtlety ; for subtlety 
is in distinguishing differences—in showing that | 
othings apparently one are in fact two; whereas 
)splita hair is to cause a division, and not to as- 
ftain the difference. 











80 fruitful is slander in variety of expedients, to 
late as well as to disguise itself. But if these 
other weapons cut so sore, what shall we say 
open unblushing scandal, subjected to no cau- 
m, tied down to no restraint? If the one, like an 
wshotin the dark, does nevertheless so much 
tet mischief, this, like the pestilence which 
tes at noon-day, sweeps all before it, levelling 
Mout distinction the good and the bad; a thou- 
fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right 
i; they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part 

















The cares, the sorrows of increasing age; 
And, best beloved, at each returning spring, 

As on my pictured form you fondly gaze, 
Its annual tribute let affection bring, 

And deck the portrait with a wreath of bays; 
Then think of him who’s gone before, and raise 
Your hopes, your wishes to eternity ; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ali! think of me. 








Life is short yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes 
and desires: we refer to the time to come, enjoy- 
ment and repose, often to an age, whem our best 
blessings, youth and health, have totally left us. 
That time comes and surprises us, still bustling in 
the hurry of impatient desires; this is our case 
when a fever seizes us, and puts an end to our be- 
ing; If we recover, it is to no better purpose than 
to desire longer. 
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«* Among the passengers were a father and his | 
She was not more than sixteen, and as | 


daughter. 
beautiful as any thing of earthly mould is permit- 
ted to be. The morning was fair, the ship sailed 
gaily, and those two remained seated on the deck, 
apart from the rest, reading, and at times singing 


lively French airs, which she accompanied with | 
Every look of the father betrayed that | 


the guitar. 
she was the pride of his heart, and that the mea- 
sure of his happiness was full. What earthly tie 
is there so pure and powerful as that which sub- 
sists between a father and a lovely daughter! I 
continued to gaze upon them, and my whole soul 
entered into the feelings of that father. I then 
looked at my poor idiot boy, and contrasted them 
with my own. 

“The day passed away, and as the sun went 
down, the gathering clouds in the west foretold the 
coming storm. ‘The sea, which had sported through 
the livelong day as a harmless child, now raged as 
a maniac who had just broke his bonds asunder. 
All Was speedily prepared to enable us to weather 
the storm. [ stood upon the deck as night closed 
in, and as I looked abroad npon the waste of 
waters, my soul rejoiced as if a new world had 
just been created for it to traverse. I had wished 
for action, and there was a world of furious and 
unceasing motion around me. I was fit to live 
alone in tempest and gloom. 

“For hours did the winds and waters contend 
fer our destruction. Every plank in the ship was 
strained, and the stoutest heart among the crew 
was dismayed. [held my boy by the hand and 
felt no terror, for I had nothing to loose. I descend- 
ed to the cabin, and with others, beheld that father 
and his child, whose lives gave so fair a promise 
in the morning, he on his knees praying, and she, 
almost senseless, hanging around his neck. ‘The 
sight smote me to the heart, and as I beheld the 
misery that encompassed me, I felt, as did the pro- 
phet on his voyage to Nineveh, that I was the cause 
of all. [hastened on deck, and in his words ex- 
claimed— Take me up and cast me into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm unto you; for I know that 
fer my sake this great tempest is upon you.’ So 
fully was I impressed with the truth of what I 
spoke, that I would have leaped overboard had not 
the sailors laid hold of me and restrained me. 

“The ship labored through the night, groaning 
like some mighty creature at the point of dissolu- 
tion. 
sides, and on trying the pumps, we discovered 
three feet of waterin the hold. The ship was now 
unmanageable, fioating as a dead mass upon the 
surface of the sea. All this time the gloom of night 
was around us, and unseen danger is always more 
appalling to our nature than that which we behold 
approaching. Many on that night endured the 
pangs of death a thousand fold, and still are living. 

« All hands were driven on deck, for the sea had 
taken possession below. Among the rest were that 
father and his child. His countenance was calm; 
resignation was depicted there: while the fair be- 
ing who clung to him looked as if death had already 
more than half performed his office. They stood 
mute, not a word escaped their lips, which was 
strangely contrasted with the confusion and up- 
roar that prevailed. As the morning approached, 


The sea rushed through the crevices on all 


ee 


a heavy sea heaved the vessel on her side, and th, 
sweeping surge passed over her. A wild shrig, 
of terror mingled with the roar of the waters, and 
when we had sufliciently recovered, we beheld that 
the father and his daughter had keen washed oye. 
board. I looked out on the rising billow, and ther 
they were ascending, locked in the embrace o 
each other. ‘They attained the summit, and ina 
‘moment descended into the chasm on thie othe 
)side. The waves propelled us forward, and again 
iT saw the bodies rise. It was but a momentary 
view, and they disappeared from mortal eyes fy. 
jever. The sight struck all on board dumb, whik 
each anxiously looked among the crowd to discoyg, 
who had perished. Al! had escaped save tho 
two. There were among us those who did no 
| fear to die; there were among us those who wish 
for death; and yet these were passed by, and the 
happiest, those to whom life was as a cloudley 
day in spring, alone were selected to perish. Anj 
|why was this? Let the most favored and self-sy. 
ficient that treads the earth answer me, and thinj 
| upon himself, 
| The sea bore the wreck onward, and after; 
| lapse of several hours we found ourselves in sigh, 
of Calais. A signal was hoisted, and shortly afer 
wards we beheld the wreckers coming.to our 1 
lief. We were landed in safety, and the wrecker 
returned to save what property they could fron 
the wreck. While I stood upon the quay andl 
held them, one thought engrossed my mind. Why 
was it that, of all of us, the father and his daughter 
only perished ? 

“ Years of humiliation and suffering have elapsed 
since thattime. Ihave asked bread from thos 
| whose tables groaned beneath the luxuries of the 
fama and been denied, and, half-famished, I have 
| appealed to the wretch who lives on common char 
‘ity, and he has divided his last crust with me. | 
have stood in my rags before those who have sit 
down at my table, and whose hearts my hospital 
ity has lightened, and they would not know me; 
and I have supplicated for food at my own galt, 
and been driven thence by the pampered menial. 
Oh God! I fear that Iam not the first who hasme 
with similar treatment, even while I reposed within, 
surrounded by every luxury. If so, I bend before 
the justice of thy decree.” 

“ Driven from your own gate! when?” cried 
Antoine. 

“This day. Within the last hour.” 

“ You astonish me. Where ?” 

‘Here! from the gate of this palace.” 

‘Ha! are you the count 

“Yes, I am he; and if you doubt the troth¢ 
what I say, tear up the carpet, and here, here! 
this spot, you will find the blood of my wile still 
red upon the floor.” He stood erect and stamped 
upon the spot. 

The deformed was busy in examining minutely 
‘every part of the room. A gleam of recoguiltiet 
crossed his countenance, as he stood in front © 

‘window facing the west, and gazed upon the s 
‘ting sun. He fixed upon the same spot and # 
sumed the same position in which he had stood 
| years before. His father watched his movemen 
The young man pressed his hand upon his eye, 
| drew a deep sigh, aud scarcely articulated, “ H™ 
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sublime and beautiful! How blest are they who, 
after a brilliant career, can, like thee, thus calmly 
and unclouded retire from this world.” 

« And a thousand times more blest are they, my 
boy, who thus descend, conscious that like him 
they will rise again with renewed strength and un- 
diminished splendor.” 

The young man gave a vacant smile as he looked 
towards his father, but returned no answer. That 
smile froze the last hope that was budding in the 

- father’s bosom. 

«Come my son,” cried the old man, “ itis time to 
resume our wanderings.” He made a hasty ap- 

roach towards the door, and the deformed slowly 
and mechanically followed without raising his 
head. 

“Stay,” cried Antoine, “here let your wander- 
ings terminate.” 

« How mean you ?” 

«Forthe sake of that unfortunate, your days 

’ shall close in comfort. He was a friend to me in 
my boyhood, when I had few friends. I was of 
- mean birth, but he overlooked the distinction that 
society had raised between us. His acquirements 
were extensive ; I became his pupil, and while he 
strove to scatter the seeds of knowledge in my 
mind, [could not remain insensible to the virtues 
of his heart, and I trust that the impression then 
_ made is not yet obliterated.” 

“Even as thou sowest shalt thou reap,” cried the 

father, embracing his son. The mendicant gladly 


accepted the hospitable offer; and closed hisdays, | 


surrounded by every comfort that wealth could 
procure; and as he contemplated the scenes of his 
past life, he felt that countless blessings may be 
heaped upon man, and yet a single dispensation, 
' which may not accord with his wishes, too fre- 
quently embitters life and perverts every grateful 
feeling, though that dispensation may have been 
designed as a blessing of the greatest magnitude, 
and would bave proved such, had not his erring na- 
ture defeated the views of an all-wise Providence. 





Keenness and Subtiety. 
Few men of genius are keen; but alinost every 
man of genius is subtle. If you ask me the differ- 
ence between keenness and subtlety, I answer 


| La Bonne Vicille. 
| 
(AMITATED.) 


From De Beranger. 


Lirr is a stream that swiftly ebbs away, 
Our days, alas! how fleeting and how few ! 
Your charms, my loved Eliza must decay, 
And time shall stamp the marks of age on you. 
But I shall go before, and you'll survive ; 
Then in the twilight of your latter days 
May you repeat my lessons, and derive 
Some passing solace from your poet's lays; 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 


Pleased with the song, the young will then inquire 
The name of one thus mourned, and try to trace 
‘Those charms which once could ravish and inspire, 
Now lost amid the furrows of your face. 
And then let fond imagination rove 
Amid the Elysium of our youthful days: 
Tell them the ardor of your poet’s love, 
And dwell with rapture in that poet’s praise ; 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 


They'll ask, did he possess yourlove? Reply, 

All that a heart enamored could bestow; 
Did aught effect his honor—probity ? 

Touch’dto the quick, you’ll proudly answer—No. 
Say that, to nature and to feeling true, 

He shunned the throng, nor trod in folly’s maze, 
But sung of love, and joined the happy few 

Who tread in poesy’s enchanting ways; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 


You whom I taught to mourn my country’s wrongs, 
Say to the generation yet to be, 

France and her glories e’er engrossed my songs ; 
I urged her hopes—I soothed her misery. 

Tell them the sad, the melancholy fate 
Our country’s recent history portrays ; 

Tell them that patriots are compelled to wait 
Th’ auspicious rising of more halcyon days: 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 





that it is the difference between a point and an edge. 
To splita hair is no proof of subtlety ; for subtlety 
acts in distinguishing diflerences—in showing that 
wothings apparently one are in fact two; whereas 
o split a hair is to cause a division, and not to as- 
certain the difference. 

















So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients, to 
satiate as well as to disguise itself. But if these 
smoother weapons cut so sore, what shall we say 
of open unblushing scandal, subjected to no cau- 
tion, tied down to no restraint? If the one, like an 
arow shotin the dark, does nevertheless so much 
secret mischief, this, like the pestilence which 
fages at noon-day, sweeps all before it, levelling 
Without distinction the good and the bad; a thou- 
sand fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right 
and; they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part 
of them, so unmercifully butchered, as sometimes 
never to recover either the wounds, ort’: e anguish 
heart which they have occasioned 











Girl of my heart, may these poor songs assuage 

The cares, the sorrows of increasing age ; 
And, best beloved, at each returning spring, 

As on my pictured form you fondly gaze, 

Its annual tribute let affection bring, 

And deck the portrait with a wreath of bays; 
Then think of him who's gone before, and raise 
Your hopes, your wishes to eternity ; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Al! think of me. 








SS ———— _ 


Life is short yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes 
and desires: we refer to the time to come, enjoy- 
ment and repose, often to an age, wh ur best 
blessings, youth and health, have totally left us. 
That time comes and surprises us, still bustling in 
the hurry of impatient desires; this is our case 
when a fever seizes us, and puts an end to our be- 
ing; If we recover, itis to no better purpose than 
to desire longer. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Passages in the Life of a Hunchback, 


NUMBER Il. 


Se 


Liseratep from the ranks of crime, ! once more | and in fact, one of our own branch which I am toy 
was cast forth on the world without any definite oc- | speaking of, who was detected, passed the perigj 
cupation. But, what was consoling to me, my | of her sentence in prison without ever having ber 
pockets were handsomely stored with the products | sex suspected.”’ 
of my iniquity, which would preserve me from! | burst into a strain of laughter at what I deemej 
again plunging into my disreputable employment. | pis impositions. I never had heard him conver 
The influences of a New England education had before butlittle, and this long remark seemed alin: 
caused me to despise my abandoned course of life, | too improbable for any thing like veracity. Iw, 
and [ rejoiced like a child in my liberty. But my | resolved not to accede to his proposition, but kee 
name is on the records of the penitentiary, thought | sijent, that I might hear the conclusion of his my 
I—well, thank my prudence, it is a fictitious one— | terjous divulgement. a ts 
old offences shall not be thrown in my face to chill; « Well” he continued, “ it may be laughable) 
my good intentions. Were the truth known, per-| you, but as for me, I confess, robber, incendian, 
haps many a better man has been inthe same | plunderer, as [ am, it grieves me to ponder on ther 
plight. Thoughts like these were quietly floating | state of life. Community know but little as tote 
through my brain, when a low rap shook my room | course of Jife of many females in this great city¢ 
door. ‘“ Your most obedient,” said Captain Smith | coldness and selfishness ; and let me say that th 
alias Graham, etc. etc. “1 have a word for your | regard which is due to their sex, is most wofull 
private ear.” The Captain walked in, and the | neglected by the philanthropist. I cannot attribuy 


door was secured. | their resort to theft toa natural depravity of hear; 
‘‘ Something as to the old course of life, eh?—/ itis the misery, grinding, oppressive, iron despa 
Captain.” _ism of their employers, who exult in their liber 
“Oh no, not at all—quite a new course I assure | ality when they coldly extend to them a paltry shi: 
you, though somewhat on the old line.” ling for a day’s long labor of fatigue and toi- 
“ Well Captain, proceed.” but I, methinks you say, should not encourg 


“There is a branch of our establishment in this, them init. Al) I have to say they may as well 
city, which, as yet has been kept secretly from |asbe robbed. The crime of those, who, rolling 
your knowledge.” | wealth, would stoop to degrade a female, ofispry 

“ Another root still to this giant tree of vice?” | asshe is, of those who stood up for freedom ins 

“Tl warrant that—I’ll warrant that—and a pow-' day that’s past, is, in the sight of heaven mor 
erful one itis to be sure. This branch is at present | cruel, and deserves severer punishment than the 
without a principal ; poor Stone, who was supreme, , female herself could incur, though she were a 
has a fair prospect of a short excursion up the ber! Itherefore do them a favor—I amply rem 
North River—and to drop metaphor we offer the | nerate them for their services—I play no lion’s pat 
charge of it to your wisdom and ingenuity ; we have | towards them—I do not attempt to crush them bt 
proven your bravery and skill, and are willing to, cause they aredoves. But I wander from my bus 
place implicit reliance on your management of it.”’| ness: I have already exceeded my time : I paust 


“ Are they brave fellows ?” moment for your reply to my proposition ¢ 


“ Fellows ? they are no fellows at all—they are, “ Well, then, I very gratefully decline—thert 
neither more nor jess than a little regiment of | sons shall be given when you have leisure to bet 
Ladies!!! come, now for your gallantry. Their) them.” 

special province is to move industriously about our| Captain Smith passed out, and the door closed 
city, pricing articles in the different mercantile | behindhim. AsI heard his retreating sieps, hert 
houses, appearing to be very fastidious as to what! thought I, is a specimen of the reason and philos 
is to their taste, and to conclude, never to fail of, phy that supports a robber in his career of crim 
slily slipping a valuable piece of goods in some se-| And yet he uttered some nobkie sentiments, 9" 
cret spot about their person, and then very gravely | melancholy truths. It was true that the system 
walk away, with the laconic truth ‘I'll step in} prostrating every spark of female enterprise ™ 
again!’ They are the most successful of all our | city was too generally practised, to discourage ™ 
gang—they possess more practical skill—a more | industry and make a mere slave of her. Ther 
complete method of execution—are more seldom | no denying it; custom has determined if wom 
detected, and more finished every way than the | lives by industry she shall walk a rugged rom 
other sexy They would not answer for any bold, she shall toil “ from the rising of the sun even® 
adventure, to prostrate a person with a blow, or the going down of the same,” and then her | 
filch the last cent of some lonely pedestrian: find not receive half its reward. Those who s™ 
women as you will, there is a certain innate sym-| elevate her, who have the means to encourage 
pathy of heart that cannot impassively inflict dis | laudable exertions, are the first to trample upoo™ 
tress. Yet, in the male costume, we have known They forget that the mother around whose 
them to be very adroit in horse stealing. They | so many tender recollections are entwined, W® 
wear very much the appearance of a tanned farmer, | woman also. That the sister who wiped the ¢ 
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of disease from their brows, was a woman—they 
cannot realize that the same affection and tender- 
ness pervade her sex alike, and if they do, they 
seem to take more delight in blasting her because 
the flower is tender, and therefore it is the more 
easily accomplished. But the accounts of all such 
are registered in Heaven. 


[had now solemnly resolved to follow the path 
of virtue, let what might transpire. I had resisted 
atempting offer, and I doubted not my ability to 
repeat it if necessary. I gloried in the conviction 
that “ Richard’s himself again.” 

I had now been absent from my paternal man- 
sion quite a length of time, but had received no in- 
telligence from thence. They probably rejoiced 
in my unshapely form being removed from their 
eyes. Ihad been a foul blot upon their pride, and 
often they secretly wished for death to remove it. 
What if the mind, the soul, that shone in this re- 
volting mansion was of a superior order, it had nev- 
erbeen able to place me on an equality with the 
branches of our house. No, I will not darken that 
threshhold ; the broad threshhold of the world is 
more welcome to me—cold as itis. I am not pen- 
niless—I am not, at heart, dishonest—necessity has 
made a villain of me—despair urged me on to la- 
mented deeds, but now I rise regenerated, asa 
thunder storm purifies the atmosphere. I had now 
resolved on various kinds of employment. First, 
I would publish in one of the daily Journals a “ sit- 
uation wanted ina mercantile house,” and close 
my advertisement with ‘ good references given,” 
“steady habits,” ‘‘ an active young man,” and all 
these kind of remarks which custom makes the or- 
der ofthe day. Then I thought of taking my bun- 
dle and staff and wander forth to view the world, 
enriching my understanding by country, customs, 
institutions, etc. etc., and recording my observa- 
tionson paper. I was clearing the contents from 
my bundle for this expedition, when I came sud- 
denly upon an old manuscript, the production of 
my juvenile years, in regard to the “ Mysterious 
Family,” as they were termed, a family who had 
emigrated from this city some years ago, and qui- 
tly settled themselves down on the borders of the 
Connecticut, near my place of nativity. I will 
Copy it here :— 


The Mysterious Family. 
_ kis generally known that the Connecticut river 
scelebrated for the loveliness of its flats that sweep 
ln greenness and beauty around its silvery bosom. 
lere they lie inal] the luxuriance of their fertility, 
quiet, bright and beautiful. It was one of the cho- 
sen spots of the old Indians themselves, and they 
lingered around them with a love that was really 
pathetic and touching. There are many splendid 
ural mansions scattered here and there, very often 
abode of opulence and style. There was one 
‘pot near this river where it was overlooked by a 
uff, which was capped by an elegant situation 
tonsidered superior to any throughout the whole 
valley. It was retired from any neighboring man- 
Hon, amid the deep recesses of the silence and holy 
es of nature. 

Very suddenly this spot changed proprietors, 
& gentleman from New York was said to be 
Ccupant. It is well known that whenever a 
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stranger arrives in the country, an unusual atten- 
tion is paid in the shape of “calls,” etc. So was 
itinthe valley of the Connecticut. But here, as 
every where else, there was a species of aristocracy 
that divided society. My father belonged to this 
aristocracy : it was composed of the rich and fash- 
ionable. Each member of it supported his carriage. 
Inchurch, their large square wall-seats were rich- 
ly hung and dressed with cushions and drapery ; 
they never buried their deceased family in the 
village sepulture, but each had a little seques- 
tered spot near their own garden, where large mar- 
ble tomb stones, with urns on their summits, peeped 
up to catch theeye of the poverty-stricken creature. 
Their daughters amused themselves at the piano, 
and the sons were merchants and lawyers in “ the 
City,” when not rusticating at home, which was 
the majority of the year. They were mostly 
wealthy men who had retired from a mercantile 
life in the chief cities of the east, and had come to 
soothe the remainder of their days in the lap of 
health and nature. Therefore, in this valley, the 
wealthy comprised one distinct class. 

Upon the arrival of these fashionable citizens, it 
was the first thing performed, to welcome their ad- 
vent into the village. They were composed of the 
gentleman and his lady, a son and two daughters. 
Many, after performing these rules of etiquette, re- 
turned with the remark of something extremely pe- 
culiar in the general appearance of their new 
guests. Our carriage was finally brought forth, 
and myselfin company, away we rolled to the 
mysterious family, where I resolved to look for the 
ground of all this floating rumor. We were ush- 
ered into a splendid parlor—paintings of rare geni- 
us decorating the ceiling above, while the walls 
were richly hung with satin drapery. Sofas, soft 
and luxuriant, usurped the place of chairs—vases, 
carpets, artificial flowers, etc. etc. all shone in ori- 
ental magnificence. Twosweet young ladies were 
now ushered in, accompanied by their mother. 
They all three wore a melancholy and pensive ex- 
pression of countenance, which ill accorded with 
the pomp about them. There wasa difference, 
apparently, of four years in the ages of the ladies, 
as twerty-one and seventeen. The former looked 
a splendid wreck of beauty, with slender, upright 
figure, round and full shoulders, white as a snow- 
bank, but a sunken cheek, where the rose but just 
bloomed, to remind the gazing devotee of the bright 
hues that had long ago perished there. But more 
than all this, was the melancholy of her dark eye as 
it fell upon the gazer, sweetly, yet sadly, as if a 
grief of long standing had been silently preying 
upon the very fires of her existence. The younger 
was amore sprightly, gay girl, but hersudden transi- 
tions from merriment to sadness, proclaimed some- 
thing gloomy in her web of life, too. The mother 
partook of the same contagion, but in addition ex- 
hibited an unearthly glance of the eye—something 
wild and unnatural. All things combined, there 
was a mystery in the female portion. The father 
and son were absent. What could it be, me- 
thought? Dishonesty in any shape ?—afiliction— 
murder!!! No!—no!—no !—not murder. What 
then coulditbe? The conversation was composed 
of afew mere commonplace observations—change 








from city life, country charms, society, etc. etc.. 
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Upon our departure, we were politely requested to | 
call again, but the lady remarked, ‘ we willinform | 
by billet-doux when we shall be ready for your re- 
ception,” upon which she waved a farewell to our 
departing carriage. 

Subsequent to this, the conduct of the family be- 
came stili more mysterious. Attimes the mansion 
had been cautious! y closed—windows barred—park 
gates secured—every thing locked with great care. 
All signs of life were gone and every appearance 
wasthat of complete desertion. Upon seeking ad- 
mission on such occasions, the answer was, “ par- 
ticularly engaged to day.” Soon after the cloud 
would go off—the doors would be flung wide again, 
and the mysterious family stand ready to extend | 
their hospitalities to the select few who had the | 
pleasure of their acquaintance. 

But as time progressed, the family became favor- 
ites, despite of the ambiguity that veiled a part of 
theirlife. There was a quiet sweetness about them 
that won them friends every where. The father 
proved to be a kind winning gentleman, and the 
son, a very silent unobstrusive young man, but who 
seemed as well as the rest, to have the lead weigh- 
ing athisheart. ‘Their associations were very ex- | 
tended throughout the valley of the Connecticut. 
Excursions of all natures were continually under 
operation—first, on some quiet little island, where 
a few green trees waved their shadowy banners— 
then where the thundering cataract poured down 
its mighty column of water—some medicinal foun- 
tain, green slope, or cooling forest. In these par- 
ties the mysterious family invariably participated. 

It is well known that New England is proverbial 
for inquiring into the secrets of a stranger's life, es- 
pecially if there is any thing unusual about him. 
So it was now. A thousand conjectures, among a 
certain class, were afloat. Every supposition un- 
der the sun had been brought to bear against them ; 
crimes of all colors—and some proceeded so far as 
to pronounce them dangerous to the community. 
Squire Jones very gravely remarked, * they were 
no better than they should be—and they must be 
narrowly watched; for, depend upon it,” he con- 
tinued, “ there must be something very foul at the 
bottom of all this—appearance is every thing.” 
And, accordingly, Squire Jones went round, omin- 
ously circulating his direful forebodings. ‘‘ Mother 





Olive,” as she was called, circulated most heart- | 


rending stories as to herself and family being be- 
witched—lying and frothing whole hours at a time ; 
then her bean vines would not mount the pole— 
she often found her hair twisted into inextricable 
knots, and the bricks from her chimney rolled 
down with a jar upon the roof,—and to conclude, 
she “had no doubt but it was all the deviltry 
of the mysterious family.” This was concurred in 
by the lower class of society, who had any faith in 
witches and their nocturnal adventures. But old 
Captain Brown, the veteran of the place, went so 
far as to repeat what his wife heard Major Clark’s 
wife say that Deacon Ford's sister told her that 
Rebecca Doolittle saw the son, about midnight, ac- 
tually riding on a broom stick with a lightning 
speed through the air. This was a truly horrible 


‘always have red or sandy hair.” 
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be in league with Satan, for the young man has 
sandy hair—always a sure sign of wizzards; they 
So wentthe tale 
from one old gossip to another, who finally carrie 
affairs so far as to hold tea-parties exclusively fo 
the purpose of canvassing the character of the 
mysterious family. So much was said and sys. 
pected among the lower orders, that the higher 
class grew more alarmed at the conduct of their 
new guests; and although they did not invest then 
with any supernatural power, there was a certain 
something about them, they were very impatient to 
unravel. 

The consequence was, that their association was 
in a measure broken up. For, spite of all them. 
mors afloat, the appearance of the recent strap. 
gers continued just as ambiguous. Weeks would 
pass, and every thing would be barred up around 
their premises like a prison.—No such thing as ep. 
trance—all the servants wore the exterior of gloom, 
and their answers were hasty and impatient; and 
what was still more wonderful, no explanation 
could be elicited when these seasons had passed 
away. But rumor said, when they were recurred 
to in presence of the family, it produced a shudder 
and a pale countenance, attended with a sudden 
turn of conversation. 

The most cheerful countenance among the fam 
ily, was that of a younger daughter. She was, in 
deed, a sweet girl—lovely appearance, fascinating, 
innocent artlessness—and an apparent depth of 
feeling, that won for her the adoration of every om. 
She had, too, her intervals of despondency; bu! 
the sunshine of her character was predominant th 
majority of the time. But the mystery, which it 
was in her power to divulge !—that was a weight 
to her popularity. But, for all this, she was loved, 
She was at times very enthusiastic—completely 
borne away by the rich tide of her feeling—a kin 
of beautiful, etherial being, who rejoiced for th 
simple reason thatshe know noharm. She seemed 
composed of flowers, stars, and rainbows; for be 
mind was but a casket for the depository of th 
lovely things of this life—and when that little cloud 
of sorrow did light upon her spirits, it reached 
and developed it us gently as a twilight vape, 
would shroud that pure trembling star that hangs 
/upon the brow of night. 

This bright being, caressed as she was, cont 
quently met with what are termed lovers, andr 
port proclaimed the intended nuptials between be 
and the son of a wealthy ex-merchant, who was! 
graduate at West Point. This was no doubt # 
thentic. ‘The parents of the parties resided a wil 
apart; when, of course, meetings were frequen! 
But as the powers of the writer are but feeble® 
the description of the effects of this passion, 
would entreat to be excused from portraying # 
those little tender appurtenances which go to form 
the lover's bliss. These ardent attentions 
been continued for a twelve-month—they had beet 
wartnly reciprocated, and the society of our va! 
believed them based upon that genuine pass 
which tends to form a connexion of happine* 
The day for the grand ceremony was finally #? 





thing. Nobody but a bona fide witch or wizzard 
would be caught in such a predicament. “ Yes,” 
remarked Granny Foster, «I fully believe him to 


pointed. Great preparations were making—ex™ 
‘sions were planned to ensue after the wedditt 
‘and never was there such a bustling season 
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the aristocracy, as on the contemplation of this oc- 
casion. Time wore away until a week previous 
to the long wished-for gala-day, when something 
broke forth, which demands our attention. 

ft was midnight—a Saturday midnight—when 
earth, sky, and water were as tranquil as paradise ; 
when a drip might be heard from the mountain 
rock, or a rustle from the night-bird's wing—when 
echo itself had ceased to sound, that a loud shriek 
rang lonely aniong the hills and vallies around. It 
was one of those dismal, unearthly yells that cause 
the slumbering man to turn and shudder on his 
couch; and not only one, but a hideous succession 


of them—louder and louder—startling the whole 


hillsinto repeating voices of horror. Every body 
was alarmed, but they.deemed it only the howls of 
some wild beast, whom it was best to let prow! on 
his own way. My father's park, a short distance 
from my lodging room window, appeared about 
the spot whence the noise proceeded. I flung up 
my sash, and paused—a scream pierced my very 
soul. [ trembled, i¢ was a voice so unearthly ; it 
seemed half human and half savage—for, upon in- 
tense listening, a low, pathetic moaning melted 
inmelancholy upon me. I sprang for my gun, and 
creeping gently along the garden wall, came to 
the arched gate-way that opens upon the park, 
All agitation, I stooped to peer through, when a 
shriek pitched my nervous frame to the earth, I 
rose—looked again—heavens !!—a male !—female? 
isit?’ There, with a military cap, whose long red 
plume waved in the moonlight—a white linen 
female dress, but in stocking feet—a staff braced 
firmly against the shoulder, a person was march- 
ing in stiff military style, with a low humming 
voice, accompanied at every turn of the park by a 
yell that would start the very dead. 

I sprang in the full presence of this nocturnal 
visitor. It halted, and fixed a pair of wild eyes upon 
me, which I could plainly observe by the moon- 
light. We both stood like statues—impassive and 


| marble-like. I advanced a pace—my move was 


seconded. The face, the features, the eye—it was 
a female—it was—yes, it was the sweet young 
daughter of the mysterious family ! 

“Who passes THis way to night?” she exclaim- 
ed, with martial pomp, raising in pride at the ex- 
pression ; and then advancing nearer, continued, 
“itaintan action, asally, or scouting party, neith- 
er, but the meeting of the brave—my love's a 
herohe bled at Waterloo and Bunker Hill—there 
he comes!—__see the banners!—the banners !—the 
banners !—guns!—guns!—guns !—how they glis- 
ten !"—and bracing yet closer her staff to her snowy 
bosom, away she marched across the park.—She 
was a Maniac! ! 

lendeavored to prevail upon her to accompany 
me to the house, when she came round in my pre- 
sence, “Hah! hah! hah!” was the reply—<a 
queen go with you, a commoner!—what would he 
“ay to that? Oh, indeed !—yes, I see—raising 


stounds to make him jealous!” and she burst into 


tears. 
But suddenly brightening up, she approached 


me, saying, “have you heard it? ah! hah! hah !— 
we have really had the offer of the throne of Greece, 


my love scorns it—he will not stoop to it,” and 
uddenly wheeling away, she marched, singing— 


“ Had La beau for a soldier would go,”—anid the 
melancholy pathos with which the strain rose 
through the silent air was most touching. 

“ Who, then, ts your lover?” Linquired. 

“ Don't know your own fing !—hah! hah! hah! 
well, Pil leave your society after this,”—and away 
she ran—leaping the fence quick as an arrow, 
and scudding through the moonlit valley like a 
ghost. Dropping my fire arms, I hastened in pur- 
suit; but with all my speed, I could not reach her 
until she had mounted a large sycamore-tree, whose 
sweeping branches overhung a pond of deep water. 
away she hurried into its towering summit, where 
she amused herself by running down the slender 
boughs, and swinging to and fro by their elasticity. 
All manner of evolutions were performed—and 
hazardous enough to make the blood of a man of 
reason turn to ice. 

My only course was to arouse sufficient force to 
surround the tree, which I accordingly did. She 
was then driven to throw herself in the water, and 








being taken therefrom, was conveyed to her father's 
mansion. 

Here, when brought to the light, she presented a 
most shocking appearance. Her stockings com- 
plete tatters, and soaking with blood that had oozed 
from her mangled feet. Upon the military cap 
being removed from her head, her hair rolled down 
in profusion over her face, through which the de- 
mon fire of her shifting eyes shot forth with a light- 
ning glance. 

“ Prison at last!” she loudly exclaimed, on look- 
ing hurriedly about, “and there's the scaffold !— 
blood ! blood ! blood !"’—and then her voice sinking 
into a low tone, she pathetically murmured, “ and 
this is the end of poor Mary !""—when, bursting 
away, she screamed, “ didn’t I tell you so, two hun- 
dred years ago!” 

She ran on in this confused manner for a great 
length of time, when her strength finally becoming 
so exhausted, she uttered but half sentences, that 
were quite unintelligible. As we were about lay- 
ing her on her bed, she paused with her eyes riveted 
down upon it, and tremblingly whispered “how 
dismal ’tis to be shrouded so young ;” and dropping 
down, her eyes closed ina deep slumber. So comes 
the calm after the tempest. 

The father, through this melancholy exhibition, 
was silent. He did not seem to appear as if any 
thing unexpected had transpired. He vainly en- 
deavored to sooth and caress his daughter, which 
was all. What particularly astonished me, was 
the absence of the remainder of the family ; but 
the father prohibited their being called. 

“ Any cause,” remarked J, advancing towards 
him, “for this unhappy occurrence 7” 

‘‘ Nothing in particular,” he replied. 

“It must be afflicting, sir, for your family,” I re- 
joined, with emphasis. 

“ Rather—rather—but they are acquainted with 
such scenes. No new sorrow, this—it is but an ad- 
dition tomy yearly catalogue. I had hoped—but 
that is passed,”"—and he gave way to his feelings 
in tears.” 

“ Are your family, sir, subjectto insanity, then? "’ 
I inquired, coming directly to the point. 

«They are,” said beh is hereditary. The 
whole may now as well be told. I have oadeav- 
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ored to veil my misfortunes from the world, but as 
a partis known, the residue shall be divulged. I 
have been termed a mysterious man—my family, 
the mysterious family; witchcraft, theft, murder, 
and every,crime on earth, have beeneither secretly 
or openly fastened upon me. I have resided in 
various cities and villages, and wherever my lot 
has been cast, this affliction has pursued me. It is 
a poison imbibed from the mother. It has run with 
subtlety and death through every child of my 
house. I, of course, am free from its immediate 
influence ; but then to behold my dear children 
continually raving around me, it makes me as wild 
asthey. Wherever I have been, my family has 
been evaded. A species of fear was abroad in the 
community that they were dangerous to approach. 
My wife, daughter, and son were periodically af- 
flicted; butthe younger child, who, by your kind- 
ness, has just been brought to me, previous to this, 
has been perfectly rational. It is well known that 
her marriage was to have been soon celebrated. 
It was to her a great climacteric of life ; conse- 
quently for the last few weeks, she has been all 
excitement—full of the highest spirits, and lively 
to an unnatural degree. I trembled for the conse- 
quence. I knew the seed of the maniac was sown 
in the blood of her existence; but, as she had es- 
caped so far, I hoped that time would crush it. If 
she passed the marriage ceremony, I felt confident 
of her safety. The military cap which was upon 
her head was one of mine, worn when an officer 
in the city of New York. As it lay carelessly 
around, she used to amuse herself by placing it on 
her head, and pass off to the family as a young ca- 
det—innocently, and out of pure love, caricaturing 
her intended, who was a graduate of West Point. 
As the ceremony drew nearer, I thought I detected 
some little peculiarities of conduct, but attributed 
it to my over anxiety; and even if I had been 
justly alarmed, I would not dared to have confined 
her, for fear of hastening the ‘antieipated result. 
This result has now taken place. She must have 
rose in the night, and equipped herself as she was 
discovered. My last hope isnow destroyed. My 
elder daughter is already fast worn away; my wife 
is eccentric the most of the time; my son is sink- 
ing to a settled gloom and despondency, and I only 
am left to be a witness of my misfortunes.” 

“« And why such a mystery on these points here- 
tofore ?” L inquired. 

“‘ There is a fear,” he answered, “ for a maniac. 

My family, as I before observed, were evaded; 
they never were trusted, even when reasonable. 
The slightest humorous remark, or any little ec- 
centric action, were construed into symptoms of 
raving madness. Society shunned us, ‘The con- 
sequence of this was, it accelerated their misfor- 
tune, and rendered them doubly liable. I resolved 
to go into country solitude, and there reside in 
silence and secrecy. How far my scheme has suc- 
ceeded, you already know.” 
_ Here, thought I, is the mystery of the mysterious 
family unravelled. I rose, took my hat, thanked 
him for his information—bade him good evening, 
and traced my path home. 

Many years have now passed since the above 
incidents transpired. The young maniac soon re 
covered from her delirium; but, like all the rest of 
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the family, she had her occasional seasons of mad. 
ness. The marriage was consequently postponed 
until a more favorable state of affairs, which state 
never arrived. The last 1 saw of her, was aboy 
five years since; when she, with her sister, were 
together in a lunatic asylum. Reason had com. 
pletely deserted them, and they had settled dow, 
into confirmed maniacs: but their manner was 
vastly different. One wasina sullen gloom, and 
scarce spoke from month to month—this was the 
younger. She had one particular seat, beneath , 
beautiful shade-tree, where she would sit through 
the long day, with her eyes steadily bent to the 
earth. She was the very personification of melap. 
choly—as completely miserable as possible for hu. 
manity. Oh! my God, what a fall was here! 
How my heart throbbed for poor frail reason, when 
[looked upon her. The lively—the beautiful—the 
gay—the accomplished—all gone to a confused 
wreck! It was indeed humiliating. The elder 
was of a different turn. She had relapsed into 
foolishness; she seemed to enjoy every thing 
about her; but giggled at every object that mether 
eye. She would stand and converse with her sta- 
tue-like sister, with apparently great glee ; who, 
deranged as they both were, yet seemed to recog. 
nize each other—but she only turned her discongo- 
late glance upon her, without relaxing a muscle. 
This was the situation of the sisters. ‘The mother 
and son had both died, barred up in their cages in 
the mad-house—the father had emigrated to Eu 
rope—the young gentleman who was to have mar 
ried in the family, remained a bachelor—and thus 
my narrative ends. H. H.R. 
( To be continued. ) 
—— 


To Eveline. 








Cuxp of my heart! to me as dear 
As child to father e’er can be, 
Amid my thousand sorrows here, 

. My only comfort is in thee! 


Child of my heart! though oft I mourn, 
By cruel fortune trampled down— 
When smiles thy cherub face adorns, 
I care but little for her frown. 


Child of my heart! though glory’s sun 
Shall never consecrate my fame, 
When call’d by thee thy ‘dearest one!’ 
I cannot ask a prouder name! 


Child of my heart! by all the rest 
On earth should I forsaken be, 

So thou wert mine, I were most blest, 
For thou art all the world to me! 


Child of my heart! whatever ill 

On my unshelter’d head may fall, 
When on thy lip my kisses thrill, 
That moment I forget it all! 

Child of my heart! the hours I share 
With thee alone to me are sweet; 
And absence I can only bear, 

By thinking that we soon shall meet. 
Child of my heart! how oft to thee 
My soul exclaims ‘ sweet Eveline! 
God bless thee, as thou blessest me, 
And soothe thy sorrows, as thou mine !’ 
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Letter from a Female Friend in Purgatory. 


i 


“There are more things in heaven, and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” —Hamter. 


—p—. 


My pear FRIEND,— 

As I have no doubt that, on your departure from 
your present earthly abode, your first introduction 
will be to this land of penitential shadows, where, 
from all I hear, your residence is likely to prove 
along one, I think it but friendly in me to make you 
a little aw fait at what you are to expect. I take 
advantage of the departure of an obliging shade, 
who has received permission to revisit earth for a 
quarter of an hour, in order to warn the bosom 
friend, to whose care he consigned his young or- 
phans, against the robbery he meditates upon them. 
The shade sets off from hence exactly at midnight, 
and having executed his own commission, (for 
which his mere appearance and a warning gesture 
will be sufficient, ) he calculates that he shall have 
quite time to cross the Atlantic to Rio, lay this letter 
onthe top-fold of your nightcap, so that you can- 
not turn without its rustling, and be back here with- 
in the allotted time. Be so good as to take a copy 
the moment you have discovered it, as by noon it 
will have dissolved; perhaps even before then, 
from the warmth of your climate. 

Alas, my dear friend! you will scarcely credit 
that J, so prudent in my conduct, so correct in my 
dealings, and so precise in my demeanor, should 
becondemned to purgatory: not, it is true, to its 
lowest grade, (for it has many grades,) nor yet to 
its highest; but I am placed in a sort of middle 
sate of suffering, which, by-the-by, is by far the 
most crowded. : 

Youare aware that being a true descendant of 
the M’Dawdles, and born and bred in the thriving 
and righteous city of G , whose inhabitants 
we employed with equal industry in the care of 
their souls and the filling of their purses, where 
tven the pure air of heaven is not enjoyed but in 
ue Measurement, especially on Sundays; I grew 
\p as staid, as orderly, as prim, and as ugly, (I am 
proud to say it,) as most of my townswomen. A 

rof my mother’s, who had left home a bare- 

‘ed, red-headed boy, had made some money in 

't—honestly or not I never asked—but he had 
me money, and as I found myself a lone woman, 
plainly saw that it was my bounden duty to pro- 
“ed to Bath, to take care of my bilious and irrita- 

old uncle. 

He died, leaving me all he was worth, to my in- 
*pressible grief. 

The milder climate and more cheerful society of 

i decided me to remain there in preference to 
ning to my northern home. 

I never married: ‘Those who marry do well, 
t those who do not marry do better;” and my 
~'viction that a single life was the most favorable 

the practice of virtue, induced me to remain in 
weaecy. 1 acknowledge, moreover, that I was 





never put to the temptation of an offer, which I re- 
garded as a signal interposition of Providence in 
my favor. 

My amusements were of the most innocent na- 
ture: a social tea-party, a hand at whist, visiting, 
collecting and distributing of news. I was fond of 
my money, (that I inust own to;) I had acquired it 
at the time of life when we have learnt its value; 
I had acquired it too by the most painful exercise 
of patience, and at a great sacrifice of time and 
temper; I naturally therefore thought twice before 
I paid a penny once. I never could prevail upon 
myself to make my will, but to prove the share I 
possessed in the best sympathies of our nature, I 
left a slip of paper, intimating the sum that was to 
be appropriated to the maintenance of my two cats, 
and bequeathing to old Jenny, who had served me 
and mine faithfully for thirty years,a month’s extra 
wages, and the best of my old black gowns. 

One evening at a friend’s house I Jost a large 
sum at sixpenny whist ; I confess that I was so irri- 
tated by my long run of bad luck, thatI left the 
house in a rage, without waiting for the girl Peggy, 
who had not arrived with the lunthorn and pattens: 
the night was cold, dark and wet; I fell into a pool, 
or large puddle, where Peggy found me flounder- 
ing: I was conveyed home; fever and inflamma- 
tion rapidly came on, and I died. 

Conceive my astonishment, my dear friend, in- 
stead of being wafted on the soft and fragrant 
wings of my sister-angels towards the seventh 
heaven, there toenjoy the reward of my blameless 
life, I was hurried off, I can scarcely tell how, or 
by what manner of beings, and popped down here, 
where I had scarcely a moment to think, before I 
was audibly and publicly accused of—avarice, un- 
charitableness, hypocrisy, slander, prudery and 
presumption! 

I forbear to dwell on my feelings at this terrible 
disappointment, and the scenes that followed; I 
hasten to my promised description. 

What the other degrees of purgatory may be, I 
cannot say ; but here we have not a glimpse of the 
sun, moon, or stars; we have neither day nor night ; 
one unchanging lurid gleam fills and pervades 
everything; all is without life or mction, for not a 
breath of air moves the glassy lake that lies stretch- 


a 





ed out before us, or bends the long and arid grass, 
or waves the chiselled-looking leaves of the stunted 
trees; and this lake, this grass, and these stunted 
trees, are the only furniture of our abode; all of 
one color, if color that may be called which seems 
no more than the effect of the peculiar lightI have 
described. 

We have no clothing ; a portion of gray mist is 
assigned to each, in which we involve ourselves; 








this is distressing, for although we are but outline, 
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yet only imagine a maiden lady from the rigid city | 
with nothing but a piece of tnmeparest | 


of G 
mist to cover her outline! and [ acknowledge with | 
shame that my share is more scanty than that of) 
most others, as a sort of punishment for my former 
prudery. 

We retain the power of speech, our senses, the 
passions of our human nature, and, in some de- 
gree, its wants; but we do not eat, drink, or sleep. 
We are intended to remain absorbed in the con- 
templation of the errors of our life, and in repent- 
ance for them, subduing by degrees all that is evil 
in our nature, and attaining that portion of pure 
spirituality, which will fit us for the next ascending 
step in purgatory. Every degree becomes more 
agreeable, and our efforts are proportionably more 
easy, as the spirits of evil have less and less domi- 
nion over us, until being completely purified from 
every stain of earth, we arrive at the goal of per- 
fect virtue and happiness. 

But the worst of it is, these same spirits of evil, 
who are only invisibly present on earth, are here 
permitted to show themselves; they hover about us 
in the most seducing forms, leading us into all man- 
ner of mischief. ‘To counterbalance, however, the 
great danger of their presence, the privilege is 
equally extended to spirits of good, by whom we 
are warned, strengthened, and consoled, by whom 
also we are rewarded and punished. However 
lovely and fascinating the forms of evil may be, 
they never can be mistaken for those of good; for 
besides the wild, restless, and malignant expression 
of the eye, which it is impossible entirely to sup- 
press, they want the light brilliant radii which in- 
variably encircle the brow of the good spirits, and 
which the evil ones are forbidden to imitate : these 
latter are literally “shorn of their beams.” 

Whatever luxury or enjoyment of your former 
condition you may covet, will be supplied amply 
and in perfection by these tempters; a wish will 
bring them, and all that you unlawfully des:re, to 
your side, and for every time you give way to your 
own weakness and their persuasions, the term of 
your residence is here prolonged: but should they 
succeed in drawing you into excess, in attracting 
your thoughts altogether, or in imbuing you with 
any new evil passion, they obtain power to bear 
you away to the next lower degree of purgatory, 
and so on in pretty nearly the same ratio as the 
good spirits would have proceeded with you ina 
contrary direction: of course, it is always possible 
for you to stop in your downward career, and ulti- 


mately to return ; but at every step the matter be-! 


comes more difficult, and a return from the lowest 
degree of purgatory is an event of great rarity.— 
We occasionally observe our companions disap- 
pearing in both ways: those that the good spirits 
take, being gently supported by them, float away 
upwards until lost to the sight; those that the evil 
spirits have gained, are borne off with equal gentle- 
ness, but they proceed across the lake, and appear 
at a great distance to sink into it. Our numbers 
- are constantly recruited, first, from earth; second- 
ly, from the degree of purgatory immediately above 
us; and thirdly, from that immediately below 
us. Our reception of the new comers from earth 
varies according to their rank and estimation there, 
their age, sex, and profession, the sort of errors they 





—_===, 
have to expiate, etc. etc. Those who fall fr, 
the neighboring upper sphere, are great « big-wigy 
among us, and the more disdainful and sullen j, 
manner of these fallen shades, the more we usual) 
court them; but it is another thing with those wi, 
rise from the sphere below us: we look upon them 
as parvenus, hold back from their society, and trey 
them very much de haut en bas. 

You may rest assured, my dear friend, that jt 
my firm intention to repent and amend, and om, 
sequently to expedite my departure as much y 
possible ; but at the same time I confess, that the, 
are some little comforts I do not feel inclined, 
forego, merely for the sake of shortening my sty, 
At first, I had great horror at sight of the etl 
spirits, (as they are somewhat harshly called,) by, 
on a nearer acquaintance, I must acknowledge] 
found them more polite, respectful, and accomm 
dating, than their far better and wiser opponent; 
they always meet me with a look of pity and kin 
ness, extolling the purity of my former life, and¢ 
fering to do every thing they can to soften tl 
rigors of my present comfortless abode ; at tk 
same time assuring me that they would not, fort 
unlimited control of all purgatory, lead me intoay 
action that could materially injure my real welfare, 
“‘ but where,” say they, “is the harm of a fewinw 
cent amusements to vary the dull routine of yor 
present existence? You cannot always be wn 
up in contewplation and prayer; a little relaxatin 
would relieve, strengthen, and render you moree 
pable of toiling up the rugged pathway, that lead 
to a higher, and, no doubt, happier sphere ; ani 
nocent rub of whist, a little lively conversatin 
on events passing at the exemplary city of yor 
birth, or at Bath, would amuse and cheer you, al 
what harm could they possibly do?” 

You no doubt feel the force of this reasonings 
well as myself; I consented to try their hittie 
scheme of amusement for once : conceive my é 
light when I found myself suddenly transporte 
into a charming boudoir, brilliantly lighted withia, 
and the moon appearing to peep through the per 
fumed wreathes, that shaded the open window 
from without; a balmy breeze played around & 
strains of sweetest music floated at intervals ontit 
air, a dear little card-table occupied the centre, am 
tears of joy sprung to my eyes, when I recognittl 
my old friends the kings, queens, and knaves, tit 
triumphant ace, the long fish, and the round cour 
ters. Refreshments of the most delicate ands 


oury kind, the rarest and most delicious witts 
were placed on aside table ; my appetite 

and I had scarcely patience to make my court] 
to three very fashionable looking shades, before | 
began to gratify it. Oh my dear friends, the « for 


bidden feast” was, indeed, a treat. Eve nev 
could have enjoyed her apple more than I did 
good things thus suddenly set before me, and for! 
full quarter of an hour I did eat and drink, occas" 
ally returning to the attack during my stay: 
splendid pier-glass reflected my shade, no lo , 
arrayed in its scanty bit of blue mist, but with¢ 
peries of silvery gauze floating gracefully ar¢ 
confined at the waist with a richly wrought 200 
gems sparkled in my hair, an unusual color glo 
in my cheek, and joy lighted up my eyes 
brillianey unknown to them before. My three 
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panions were also magnificently attired, and with 
them I sat down to whist in the highest spirits ima- 
‘sable. The lady was the shade of an exclusive 
of the first order; I had heard of her residence 
here, but had never seen her until now ; one of the 
entlemen had been a diplomatist of some celebrity, 
and the other had been a young and dissipated no- 
bleman, who had died in the flower of his age. 
You may imagine my pride at finding myself in 
such company ; these charming shades were not, it 
istrue, very familiar in their manner towards me, 
they unbent with considerable dignity, but I, on my 
part, did all I could to instal myself into their good 
races. 
The lady made some novel and pointed observa- 
ions, to which I, of course, smilingly assented : 
he said, ‘that purgatory, if properly managed, 
wasno bad place, so long as we could command 
our earthly comforts, and select our own society ; 
pat that it was a sad oversight not to class its differ- 
nt degrees in a more correct manner; one or two 
ght to have been exclusively devoted to the 
hades of the aristocracy; that, as to the blessed 
abode itself, she could never succeed in forming 


any very «7reeable idea of it; she had no notion of | 
inging pstlms perpetually in company with the 
good sort of people it contained: decidedly purga- 


ory was the best style of place, could a part of it be 
preserved free from intrusion.” 
I ventured to hint, assuming a little tone of con- 
quence, “ how happily I had lived on my own 


pfortune at Bath, and how much I wished myself 


back again.” 

“Bath!” she repeated with an air of disdain. I 
hen thought it better to look back to the north, and 
poke pompously of my native city. The lady 
ed, and the party looked at each other, with 
heir nostrils extended, and the corners of their 
houthsdrawn down. ‘ Spare me, I beseech you!” 
said, “I am but a shadow, and the very idea of 
ie place you mention is enough to make me evap- 
- [suppose we shall have Manchester, Liv- 
pool, and Birmingham, next; spare me, I be- 
tech you!” and she called for her salts; the diplo- 
uatist looked wise and grave, as I understand 
?—_ usually do, and the young lord gig- 


When the allotted time was concluded, and I 
oundmyself again in my grey mist, seated undera 
inted tree on the harsh reedy grass, with that ev- 
asting lake spread out before me, and shades si- 
atly gliding and sighing around me, I felt more 
erable than ever. A sort of commotion was 
aking place; and on looking up to ascertain the 
‘use, I observed a spirit of good advancing, who 
d often kindly spoken to and advised me. I 
ink from its observation, but could not escape 
i t paused for an instant before me, with a look 
calm displeasure; it did not speak, but having 
‘ade a gesture of impressive warning, it passed on, 
"rounded by a nuinber of shades, whom it was 
ting and comforting. I slipped of to have a 
ep at the register, and found that against my 

was a small mark, and the indefinite term 
my stay was extended to one month in addition, 
Y the measurement of earthly time. This punish- 
you will say, was not severe; and really, for 
sake of a few months more or less, I do nut feel 








| tempted to give up the occasional indulgence of a 
| few hours like those Ihave enjoyed; they are real- 
ly worth their cost, but 1 am resolved to go no far- 
| ther. 

At my next invitation a few additions were made 
to our party, and I then found that there exists a 
little circle here, which spreads itself no farther 
than it can help, and keeps itself carefully from 
view. It consists only ef shades of fashion; its 
constitution rather puzzled me; you perhaps may 
find out, but I have not yet been able to discover, 
what are the exact requisites to secure an entree; 
not talent—for we have some shades here of high 
literary or other talented celebrity, and they are 
seldom or never seen within its orbit; nor wealth— 
those who have possessed it only, are particularly 
slighted; nor worth I am sure, for it is reported 
that more shades, in proportion, are conveyed 
across the lake from this coterie than from any 
other part of our purgatory; nor is it always the 
having possessed beauty, or accomplishments, or 
rank, or polished manners. I wonder much why 
I was introduced, it is true, as yet I only hang on 
the outer rim of this alluring yet repulsive circle ; 
and those shades who cannot approach it, and 
therefore are malevolent and jealous, declare that 
a nobody was wanted to occupy my place at whist ; 
for that several shades have been carried off across 
the lake, from the very chair they have placed me 
in; also, that my obsequiousness, humility, and 
utility, are qualities occasionally necessary, and 
please them, provided that a proportional degree 
of reserve and hauteur is observed towards those 
who are not of their set; and that all this 1 am as- 
siduously trying to practise. So say the jealous 
and malevolent, but I despise their insinuations. 

Many of us have peculiar kinds of punishment 
for some particular propensity; my scanty piece 
of mist may serveas an example, but my friend the 
diplomatist has, if possible, one more annoying : 
he is compelled to put into plain intelligible phrase 
all the wordy nonsense he ever wrote: he is lite- 
rally, at times, up to his neck in gilt-edged paper, 
with large seals, aad wasteful envelopes. As you 
know at Bath I had some little reputation as a Blue 
Stocking, 1 good-naturedly try to assist him, and to 
catch, fix, and arrange in some sort of meaning, all 
the little humming words that are constantly flying 
out of his budget, and bursting like bubbles as they 
escape: I have caught lots of “ exciting circum- 
stances” by the tail, and tacked them as a sort of 
excuse to “ modifications of opinion, and slight de- 
viations from avowed principles: when I find 
“ profoundest secrecy,” I wait patiently until some 
scrap “about nothing” turns up: “ impracticabil- 
ity,” and “inexpediency,” are useful words, and 
very plentiful, they serve infallibly as reasons: the 
compliments, although numerous, are so light and 
Frenchified, that they always evaporate before I 
can seize them. There are letters in the budget 
that are really curiosities, proving the invaluable 
power of words in not expressing sense or meaning, 
and the force and tact with which the most contra- 
dictory statements may be brought to bear upon a 
subject, leaving us, (the readers) considerably more 
puzzled at the end of the composition than we were 
at the beginning; but, at the same time, attributing 








this effect to our own want of comprehension and 
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intelligence, to any thing, in short, rather than to 
the well-tuned phrases and choice expressions of 
the common run of diplomatic letters. I observed, 
also, some communications from men of real celeb- 
rity in this profession, and I found them uniformly 
plain, simple, and to the point; putting me in mind 
of Sir William Temple’s frank avowal—* I con- 
found and thwart all the deep-!aid schemes of my 
foreign professional opponents, by merely speaking 
the truth.” 

Icould detail, as you may imagine, many an in- 
teresting character, and many a curious history ; 
but [ should scarcely know where to begin, or 
where to end: and although in these respects we 
abound in variety, yet is there such an apparent 
calm, and such a quiet sameness over this region 
of expiation, that a dull sense of weariness, suffi- 
cient to tame even my curiosity, is the prevailing 
feeling; for none of the peccadilloes in which we 
indulge ourselves are ever seen; even the shade of 
an alderman becomes invisible, while feasting on 
turtle-shadow ; all our forbidden enjoyments are 
deceptions, but, to those who enjoy them, have even 
more than the delight and perfection of reality. I 
must confess, that those shades who resist tempta- 
tion, who patiently suffer, and who resolutely ap- 
ply themselves to their great task, the one thing 
needful, are probably on the whole the happiest; 
for time to them is fraught with interest, and if they 
have not moments of keen enjoyment, neither have 
they hours of gloomy apathy; if their path be rug- 
ged and desolate, it is lighted by the beacon of 
hope, and smoothed by the gentle and consoling 
communion of the blessed spirits; and then, if we 
look to the finale! O really, 1 must not delay in 
putting my good resolutions in practice ; at least, 
I shall indulge myself a very little while longer 
indeed. 

By the last arrival from G , [heard, to my 
great joy, thatthe rich M’Grubs, whom I never 
could endure, had failed; and from Bath, that the 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Arundel, who used 
to look when she met me, as though I was not good 
enough to breathe the same air with herself, has 
committed a fauz pas. All this good news has put 
me quite in spirits: I suppose we shall have Mrs. 
Arundel here soon, and I promise you I will pay 
her off in kind; for nothing has ever yet, or shall 
ever induce me to associate with a fie-fie shade; un- 
less, indeed, it be one of rank and fashion, who 
has only been suspected on earth, however decided 
her conviction in purgatory; such shades I under- 
stand are tolerated here in the first circles; but 
this is the only boundary to which I can carry my 
liberality on this point; Leven turn away my head 
to avoid bowing to the good spirits when I observe 
them in communion with these creatures, which I 
blush tv say they are very frequently, and two or 
three departures in the right direction have even 
taken place from this class since my residence 
here, while the delightful young nobleman, who is 
generally my partner at whist, against whom the 
principal accusation is only that of having been 
somewhat of a roue, is, they say, absolutely in dan- 
ger of disappearing by the opposite road. I trust 
this is not true, for it would grieve me to the heart. 





= 
ces I have detailed, any of us should be g0 gil 
as to give way to temptation, and to turn, for ani, 
stant, from the right path, when there is not», 
atom of doubt as to the consequences, and when we 
are visibly surrounded by spirits, whose intentions} —_,, 
whether good or evil, are known to all, Byt js R 
ought not to surprise any inhabitant of earth th- by " 
such should be the case: are you not equally sy P 
rounded with warnings, not perhaps so visible fy T 
the eyes of the body, but equally so to the ey. & A 
of the mind? Every benefit that you enjoy, a 
every ill that you suffer, are equally warnings 
the happiness of virtue, the misery of vice, are 
apparent to you as if the presiding spirit of eac 
stood before you; natural and revealed religio a 
iffe 


warn you of future states of existence, and boi 
point directly to the paths that lead to them. If 
you wilfully close your understanding to all this 
will it open, although “ one rose from the dead!” 

This sounds very like preaching, but it is 80 easy 
and gives one so much consequence, to preach 
Although I hear you are yet in rude health, | wi 
hope to have the satisfaction of seeing you here 
fore I leave, and as I am sure you, like myself, wi 
find the rules too severe to be rigidly adhered wo 
first, I shall have much pleasure in introducing y 
to our coterie, and will even give you up my 
vied and calumniated chair at whist, and be re 










tende 


to do you any other little friendly office in lievia 
power. In the mean time, believe me, my de = 
friend, ever the affectionate and faithful shade pe 
of your departed Friend, = 
Marcaret M’Dawous. wal 

Purgatory, 7th Degree. desir 
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Fashion rules the world, and a most tyrannic 
mistress she is—compelling people to submit 
the most inconvenient things imaginabie, forf 
ion sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chok 
us with tight neckhandkerchiefs, or squeezes 
breath out of our body by tight lacing ; she mal 
people set up by night when they ought tobe 
bed, and keeps them in bed in the morning 
they ought to be up and doing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, 
genteel to live idle and useless. 

She makes people visit when they would raf 
stay at home, eat when they are not hungry, 
drink when they are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure and interrupts 
business. 

She ruins health and produces sickne 
troys life, and occasions premature death. 

She makes foolish parents, mvalids of chi 
and servants of all. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, ful 
intrigue and cunning, and yet husbands, 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, and se 
black and white, voluntarily have become het 
dient servants and slaves, and vie with one 
other, to see who shall be most obsequious. 

She compels the people to dress gaily W 
upon their own property or that of others ; 





























I feel thatit may excite your surprise, and even 
incredulity, to be told, that under the circumstan- | 






agreeable to the word of God, or the dictates 
pride. 
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| not ay 

d when we ne 

intentions» «« An elegant sufficiency, content, 

ll. But it} Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

earth th: B» pase and alternate labor, useful life, 

qually su By Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 

O Visible By These are the matchless joys of virtuous love! 

© the ey. B And thus their moments fly.” 

enjo » and 

ahs W 2 

‘ice, are Persia. 

. - How varied are the emotions which a view of the 

e, and boi different countries of the world produces. Every 

> them, We ation, either in its past or present history, has 

to all this °™€ distinctive feature, on which the mind may 

ne dead?” Test with disgust or admiration. From past expe- 

t is socasy rience, man may fiud a starting point for future 

to preach discoveries, and be able to escape the shoals and 

alth. Iw; quicksands in the great ocean of human life. From 

wn ‘de the present, he sees the contrast between his own 

myself, Wi and others’ condition, and can mould his character 

thered wa 2%dingly. A glance at the other nations of the 

ducing y world brings to his mind a variety of scenes and 

up my characters. On the one hand, he sees virtue at- 

af has tended with its due reward, and philanthropy re- 

Foe in ame Ueving the pains of the sufferer—wisdom and judg- 

e, my de ment governing the actions of a feeling heart,— 

ee valor conquering the arch-enemy of his country, 
and honor retaining the ruler within the pale of his 

oon prescribed limits: on the other, he sees passion 


swaying the conduct of its possessor, and avarice 
destroying every benevolent feeling of man’s na- 
ture—ambition, which can find no world large 
enough for its sway, is compelled to be content 
with inspiring an unyielding courage into the van- 
guard of armies, and urging them fearlessly to 
brave the flaming lines of battle,—tyranny oppres- 
sing the powerless, and superstition opposing the 
advances of civilization and refinement. On every 
ide a different scene is presented. ‘The hardy 
Japlander has formed to himself habits, by which 
ie isenabled to endure the coldest temperatures, 
nd live a happy life, even amid the polar snows; 
hile the swarthy inhabitant of Borneo and Su- 
latra are not wanting in happiness and enjoyment 
nthe hottest climates. We are every day led to 
flect on the suffering which the contending ar- 
mies of Don Carlos and the Queen are bringing 
upon Spain, and to discuss the merits of these 
limants to dominion: while in another quarter, 
Aumanity is calling upon us, and pleading with us 
i the stifled accents of the suffering, and in the 
tonvulsed lips of the dying. We see ignorance 
nd barbarism trammelling the feet of the powerful 
nd leading their darkened captives to degradation 
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ade, full #4 ruin, 

nds, WG Such is the condition of many nations of Europe. 
id se “uta view of the countries of Asia inspires those 
me her #Per emotions which transport the soul far from 
ith one Aapene flitting things of earth, and conduct it back to 
ious. '¢ days of miracles and holy saints—when the 
ily w , hty monarch was compelled to bow in humble 
rs; ration to his true Creator—the imagined deity 





’sdespoiled of its ornaments, and the images of 
‘olatry thrown down—where the first murderer 
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endeavored to quell the workings of his soul, and 
drown the voice of conscience—where, 
“High ona throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 


Satan exalted sat, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heaven.” 


Where, too, the first martyr fell, who had ¢ fought 
the good fight,’ had sent forth «glad tidings,’ and 
‘good will to men,’ while 

“Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar stood 

rul’d.” 

And where ‘the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent’as his spirit ascended on high. These are 
the scenes which the mind is led to contemplate as 
it views the countries of Asia—the seat of wealth, 
power, and high dignity. Alas! the dreaded con- 
trast. What are now their glories? the glories of 
anarchy and confusion—of ignorance and mis- 
rule—superstition and idolatry. 


The condition of the Asiatic nations, at the pre- 
sent day, and more particularly of Persia, is truly 
ominous. That religion which is now spreading 
throughout almost all the earth is here shut out. 
The beacon-light of knowledge, which is guiding 
many nations to civilization, cannot here be dis- 
cerned. The hearts of its people seem enshrouded 
in a darkness which has never been dispelled since 
the sun of righteousness illuminated the earth. 
The power of ancient superstition still holds in 
bondage the inhabitants of Persia. Though im- 
provement may have found a way into parts of this 
ancient country, yet those parts are like the chinks 
and crevices of an old edifice, where the sun of 
heaven is scarce able to find an entrance, much 
less to remove the darkness of the interior. Festi- 
vals in commemoration of past events tend to keep 
alive a belief in the superstitions of antiquity, and 
to generate an opposition to all reformation. The 
habits and customs of their ancestors have, in the 
minds of the Persians, a sanctity, the violation of 
which would offend their great Mohamed, and be 
contrary to the spiritof the Koran. But their ig- 
norance is not amongst the least of the obstacles to 
their improvement in civilization. Their know- 
ledge is confined within the narrow limits of their 
own territory, and beyond this they seek not to 
penetrate. ‘Their own country is to them a para- 
dise, and a land ‘flowing with milk and honey.’ 
The missionary may endeavor to teach them the 
ways of other portions of the world, but their sur- 
prise and wonder exist only for a time, and they 
again relapse into their wonted state of feeling, to 
think no more of what they have heard. Such is 
the condition of a nation which once enjoyed such 
unbounded wealth and power. 

Though great evils may threaten the present 
condition of Persia, there is much in her past his- 
tory of which she may be proud to boast. I refer 
to the literature of the country. There is that in 
the translations of her poets and historians worthy 
of admiration. This idea may appear strange toa 
cursory observer of the nation, yet it is no less 
strange than true. These productions discover 
much correctness of thought, and beauty of expres- 
sion. The Persian writers possessed that imagi- 
nation and passion which, if properly cultivated, 
might have honored the world with productions, 
equal at least, to the highest efforts of modern 
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genius, in originality and beauty of metaphor. | with proper cultivation might have gained her q 
These eastern authors fall not short of them in |‘name and a praise throughout the whole earth.’ 
lofty aspirings, and extended circuits in the regions The translations of Firdousee, their great poet, 
of fancy and fiction; they have culled as choice | show good sense mixed with the natural vividness 
flowers, and plucked as rich fruits as our own wri- | and fiery passion of the people. Many of these 
ters, and their productions are as great a feast for | resemble the poems of Ossian so much, that a cop. 
the mind—an equally ‘dainty dish to set before a /|noisseur would find much difficulty in distinguish. 
king.’ Many of their tales, though they may have | ing them. In his description of battles he has been 
originated among the Hindoos, bring much honor | truly sublime ; they cause such a thrill to pervade ‘ ! 
on the Persian writers, for their happy changes | the bosom of the reader that he imagines he hears in| 
and improvements. In them every object is en-| the shrill trumpet’s blast, and observes the inspired tru 
dowed with the power of speech. The beast that | leader urging his soldiers tothe fray. But the lite. oth 
howls in the forest, the bird that flies, the fish that | rature of Persia is not of that kind which will bring and 
swims, speak in the lauguage of ministers, cour- | lasting honor upon its authors. It may please for that 
tiers, wise men and foolish men, in order, says ala time, but it leaves no permanent benefit to the gres 
Persian author, that the ‘ears of authority may be | world. No new principles of science are develo. beret 
safely approached by the tongue of wisdom.’ We | ped intheir tales, nor do they afford any assistance Me 
there find that peculiarity and force of expression | to the student in his labors; the philosopher seeks Be 
which can arise only from strong passion. We | notin them for a basis on which to build his the. "Ti 
there see the character of a people portrayed under | ories, nor for a guide in making his discoveries, | ) 
the garb of fiction, which can never fail to fix the | is a style of writing which has pleased successive an 
attention. The language is free and impassioned, | gencrations, and been a source of amusement to i. 
and the ideas flow from minds uncultivated, and | the scholar in his leisure hours, and a pastime y; 
possessing the natural luxuriance of the soil. And | to the man of letters, when free from more impor. oe 
why should not this be the disposition of their ge-|tant business. They will never cease to please pre 
nius. Possessing a country where nature has | and delight, but the instruction to be derived from rs 
showered her choicest blessings and displayed her | them is but little: the morals which they contain phe 
richest flowers; a climate mild and healthful, with | have been sent forth to the world in other forms, ro 
showers to invigorate the plants, and moisten the | equally impressive and enticing. But their merit pleas 
parched earth: what can be more favorable to the | will never be lost, and the peculiarity of their style sake 
exercise and production of imagination and pas-| will never cease to attract attention. 
sion? They become naturalized to the soil, and | The future condition of this country is still a — 
grow up unnoticed and unthought of, like the ver- | mystery, which time alone can unravel. But judg. pd 
dant shrub on the banks of their lucid streams. The | ing from her present prospects, her situation here. sforde 
grove, the rill, the garden shaded with lofty syca- | after cannot be elevated. There is a gloom hang- te Tad 
mores, and filled with every fruit and flower of the | ing over her, which must sooner or later cloud her hie 


. . } . . 
temperate zone—the ‘ green clad hill’ and towering | already much sullied brightness, and darken her burn.” 
mountain—all tend to give a character to the peo- | land. The croaking raven, which is now hovering ? 





















ple, and a tone to their feelings. And amid the | over her, will soon dart upon its victim, and satiate ae 
varied scenes of nature itis to be observed, how | its appetite for dominion. Though Persian arm 
much man takes his shape and pursuit from the | have subdued thousands, and foreign thrones have My fe 
condition of the land in which he is born. In the | crumbled beneath the weight of her power, and educatic 
language of the poet— ‘kings been dragged at the wheels of her triumphal i e of 
“ Not but the haman fabric from its birth, | chariots’—yet there is a voice in the far-off distance og 
Imbibes a flavor of its parent earth: _ | like the first peal of thunder, preceding the raging Mn a 
As various tracts enforee a various toil, | storm which is to overwhelm this country. But fit which p 
The manners speak the idiom of the soil. be it from me to discourage the efforts of the char fom my 
Allegories and unbounded metaphors form the | table, or to extinguish one spark of that fiery ardot took the 
prominent feature in their style of writing. This is | which is urging the philanthropist to exertion ia the mea 
their literature and learning, and this the character | behalf of his fellow-man. Far be it from me® found I 
of those productions which the critics of the west | take one atom from the power that is every day it 9 ‘$20rar 
would condemn as extravagant, and arising from | creasing the momentum of that revolution whieh (wired a 
heated imaginations. But a careful observer will | is enlightning the benighted, and spreading throug) tuthors, } 


readily perceive that our own so much admired | distant climes. The prejudices and superstition 
romances are but exotics, pruned and nurtured to ‘which have existed for ages, can never be erad'- 
suit the genial soil in which they have been trans-\cated. Her moral darkness will never cea, 
_and the sun of civilization can never penetrate th 
mist, and must be content to linger and play up 
the hill-tops. Though untiring zeal may force up 







planted. 
Though Persia has never been the birth-place of 
men distinguished for reason and sound judgment, | 


















able to calculate the distances of the heavenly | these deluded beings a knowledge of other worlds, a 
bodies, and discover the intricacies of nature’s | and acquaint them with another kind of happine, natt 
_works—of a Solon to frame a government for her | more precious than their own—though the voice even 
people, or a Socrates to teach them the immutable | a Judson shall reach their ears, and his coup what 





principles of truth and justice,and bring them from | penetrate to the inmost recesses of their heart 
darkness to wisdom’s ‘ marvellous light,’ yet she | their consciences are fortified against all attac 
can boast of her generals, who have won imperish-| and able to resist all the darts which the power 
able laurels and never-fading wreaths—of her poets | reason and persuasion can hurl against them. 

and historians, who possessed that genius which, | September, 1835. E. M. ¥. D 
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waste much thought in speculations about the ad- 
vancement of any of us, he determined, if possible, 
avoid, in my case, a similar blunder. He now 











*. passed rapidly before this learned conclave. 
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A RETROSPECT OF 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 


A SKETCH. 
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Anovt the close of the last century my troubles 
in this ever-varying life began, though if report be 
true, [had quite enough previous to my debut; in 
other words, I was born in the year 1777—the day 
and month still remain a secret My father was of 
that class of men who generally contrive to spend a 
gread deal more money than law or equity, in 
countries where the boundaries of meum and teum | 
were well defined, could give him any claim to. 
Be this as it may, as the song says, ‘“ he seldom 
wanted credit or chart.” 

The patrimonial property, though small, was 
yet, with economy, adequate to the wants of a 
moderate establishment. Unfortunately my fami- 


One proposed law, and supported his view by the 
extraordinary abilities I showed in quoting from 
authors; another proposed divinity, and hinted at 
a mitre; a third, with more success, unfortunately 
for me, dwelt at considerable length upon the ad- 
vantages of physic. The rhetoric of this man, 
himself a miserable hypochondriac, sealed my 
fate; a doctor it was decreed I should be, and a 
doctor I was to all intents and purposes in my own 
estimation. 

There is no occasion of life on which the animus 
of the boy should be so much consulted, as in the 
choice of a profession; in which, with but few in- 
tervals of relaxation, he is to spend the bloom of 








ly,of which I was the youngest, consisted of some 
fifteen or sixteen boys and girls, though many of 
them were already passed the dangerous epoch of 
thirty, and the rest fast approaching it. For such 
afamily the paternal estate was but a drop in the 
ocean. My father, as if too much occupied in the 
pleasing task of generation, forgot altogether the 
necessity of a future provision for any of us; nor 
did he seriously incline his thoughts that way, until 
quite certain that his productive labors as a parent 
were suspended. He, however, soon found an 
outlet for his overplus of population. The army 
iforded employment to some, the navy to others, 
the Indies both east and west also have had their 
share. “« For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn.” Itoo, had my age permitted, would have 
gone the same road; but my stars reserved me for 
other, but not less severe, trials. 


My father’s income was now so small, that my 
tducation, which commenced at home under the 
care of a private tutor, was soon changed to the 
humble but classic shed of a village oracle. Here 
Isoon acquired a smartness in Latin phraseology, 
which procured for me many a cheerful welcome 
fom my dear father, who in his boosy moments, 
ok the greatest delight. in my classic rhapsodies, 
he meaning of many of which I subsequently 
fund I knew little about, verifying the phrase, 
“ignorance is bliss ;”’ for though I have since ac- 
quired a tolerable knowledge of the most classic 
tuthors, I fare much worse. 


The error which my father had committed with 
respect tv my elder brothers, was too glaring to es- 
tape his notice ; and, though he did not often 


acourse of an opposite, but equally inju- 
nature towards me. Before my education 
even tolerably advanced, a consultation was 
ld what was to be done with me. Eachmember 
his favorite theory; and as the collective wis- 
u of the family was here assembled, every one 
ntained his own suggestion with considerable | t 
ity. Law, physic, and divinity, commerce, 


confidence of the men. 
deplorable ; I could find no outlet for my medi- 


youth, the vigor of manhood, and the maturity of 
age. There are few who are capable of making 
any advances inthe honorable but laborious pro- 
fessions, thatdo not evince a predilection for one 
in preference to another. If indulged in his choice, 
he will endure all the privations which his own 
selection may have induced, and ultimately reach 
the goal in safety. 


After the usual course of medical study, I be- 
came de facto a doctor. I was then about twenty- 
six years of age, my person, manners, habits, edu- 
cation, were such as, in any other walk of life, 
would have gone far to advance my worldly in- 
terest; but in the one in which I was now unhap- 
pily settled, they were not only no advantage, but 
a positive injury. To think of making a practice 
at my age, was an experiment which even my 
most sanguine friends could not for a moment en- 
tertain. Many who gave me credit for a tolerable 
share of information, were yet unable to move con- 
trary to the current of vulgar opinion, which con- 
siders good looking doctors bad physicians. Some 
wished I was older, others said it would be of great 
advantage to have my head gray. Some proposed 
travelling, but though this was a plan quite in uni- 


son with my own feelings, I found one smali ob- 
jection—my funds were too low. 


A voyage ina 
South Sea whaler was calculated to produce one 


of the objects above alluded to—gray hairs, as I 
should be for three years at least constantly ex- 
posed to the twofold risk of starvation and drown- 
ing ; but as these were hazards I did not choose to 
run, I kept my hair a jet black for some years 
longer than my best friends wished. 


Having little to do in the medical way, I passed 


the greater part of time in reading the Belles Let- 
tres; French, Italian, and German writers also 
occupied much of my leizure hours. 
I was told, would be no great advantage, as many. 
would imagine, that whilst engaged in their study, 
I ought to have been studying medicine ; whilst 
others said it would be positively injurious, as af- 
fording a means of exercising greater control over 


But this too, 


he female mind, and thus forfeiting indirectly the 
My situation was truly 
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A RETROSPECT OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 





So 








cal lore, and all other I was told was of negative 
value. 

However, I determined to practice, and settled | 
down with a resolution not to be alarmed either by | 
my personal appearance, or my extensive informa- | 
tion on general subjects. The scene of my debut 
was in what may be called a third-rate city of the 
kingdom. The first five years of my professional 
career were rendered somewhat easy by the kind- 
ness of a relative, who, for the energy with which 
he forced upon me the profession of physic, thought 
himself bound, I suppose, to mitigate, in some de- 
gree, the evils which he was so instrumental in im- 
posing. The expectation of a niche in this man’s 
will, gave to his suggestions a weight and impor- 
tance which no reasoning that he was master of 
could impart to them. Never shall I forget the 
first anxious years of my career. Day rolled on 
after day, week after week, and month after month, 
and yet the knocker of my door remained quiet as 
the grave—iny finances low, my friends few, my 
expectations none. In my intercourse with the 
world of my own immediate neighborhood, my po- 
sition was, abstractedly speaking, good, the young 
and gay I found agreeable, but those of a maturer 
age I found cold and austere. 

I studied physic against my inclination, but cul- 
tivated it as an honorable calling, and having gone 
to a certain extent in it, I thought that with ordi- 
nary application I must succeed; but the ideas 
which a highly cultivated mind forms of the duties 
ofa physician, are little in accordance with the 
vulgar but popular notions. I recollect the first 
family of distinction to which f was called in pro- 
fessionally, was one with which I was for some 
time on terms of intimate friendship, yet this was 
not sufficient to shield me from the shafts of slan- 
der; my attendance was soon at an end, caused by 
the mysterious insinuations of an old maiden aunt, 
who very much disapproved of admitting young 
unmarried doctors to the confidence of families. 
This was the first blow of any importance which I 
had yet received. The tocsin sounded, and the 
evil spread far and wide, involving friends and 
foes; the latter from motives decidedly hostile, 
the former, to avoid unpleasant remarks, yielded a 
silent assent. No efforts which I could now make 
were able to reinstate me in public favor. I found 
myself, without a shadow of imputation on my 
moral character as a man or as a physician, com- 
pletely ruined—so easy is it to whisper away the 
reputation of a physician. I now discovered that 
to remain longer in a community with whom I had | 
so few feelings in common, would be not only un- 
becoming as a man, but at variance with my duties 
as a physician; accordingly I broke up my connex- 
ion with it, and, determined to bear with fortitude 
what [ had not power to alter, I retired to the con- 
tinent. 

In my retreat I recurred frequently to the scene 
of my former practice, and being still young, re- 
solved to try my chances on other grounds. After 
~ a few years’ absence I again entered on practice, 
but under circumstances of a different nature, and, 
as events have proved, better suited to the general 
end of all professional labor—wealth. Having 
failed as the gay, accomplished physician, I wore 
ship, as the sailors say, and tried my schemes on 











—————, 


the other tack, and though with a long heavy swelj 
against her, she answered her helm well, Th, 
course now before me was plain, but unambitions, 
{ now began to feel that I must live on the emoly. 
ments of my profession, and quickly directed my 
thoughts to the shortest road to riches. I founq 
this to be servility, meanness, abandonment of ql] 
independence of character, and an entire submis. 
sion to the will of the rich and opulent. Withow 
sinking into the servile adulation of my compeers, 
I adopted a mean between these extremes, and the 
once gay and fashionable physician now merged 
into the plodding, careless, and slovenly man of 
business. The vulgar notion that elegance of per. 
son, and a profound knowledge of medicine are jp- 
compatible, obliged me to fall in with views and 
habits for which I have ever entertained the grea. 
est contempt. I could here, however, satisfy my 
mind; for the path I was now about to move in, 
one so inuch at variance with the whole tenor of 
my life, was one to which the caprice of the world 
had forced me. 

The metamorphoses of my dress, habits, ani 
general appearance, were now so strange, that few 
who saw me in my palmy days of fashion could 
discover any likeness. My dress was suited in 
shape and color to a man of seventy. Upon me, 
not yet thirty-six, it must have been grotesque; 
and upon any other than a doctor, it would have 
been strong grounds to doubt the existence ofa 
mens conscia recti as a governing agent over this 
shapeless mass; but with men who are supposed 
to be more interested in the happiness of othen 
than their own, any extravagance will pass for 
wisdom. I need hardly mention here, that to on 
naturally of a gay, cheerful disposition, there wa 
no small difficulty in this transmigration. How, 
ever, a little practice soon settles this I have 
often laughed heartily at my own figure, and am 
sure I should have made a capital picture. A large 
buckled wig, with a pair of pendant asinine ears, 
a hat not unlike the modern bishop’s, cravat mort 
like a roller than a cravat, tied behind, with the 
ends projecting a little above the collar of the cost, 
no trace of those black whiskers which broke the 
peace and happiness of so many families—so tht 
to suppose that any danger could lurk under sueh 
a guise, would be carrying suspicion to an extreme. 
My conversation was less impassioned, my ar 
guage plain and abrupt, and a settled look of me 
rose contemplation had now assumed the ascet- 
dant over a face once gay and animated, The pv 
lic took the bait, and ascribed all to the abstruse 
ture of my studies. Business flowed in upon ™, 
my name was noised abroad as the morose doci0t, 
familics whose doors would have remained el 
against me under any other dress, now flew ope? 
and honors, rank, and riches soon followed. Io 
iny readings I affected to dispise every thing light 
or amusing. “Put on a smile and a deceit, 
played the hypocrite ’mongst men.” My fonde# 
wishes were now realized to a certain extent. 
became rich, my riches in the society in whi 
moved were sure to fix a man’s position, yet | we 
not happy. The constant restraint under wh 
was forced to live, the complete bouler 
which had taken place in my life and habits, 
so entirely changed my temper, that what I} 
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adopted only as & means to an end—wealth—be- 
came the ruling passion of my life. Money was 
now the god of my adoration. With it alone could 
[hope to attain that station which renders people 
‘n some degree insensible to the shafts of envy or 
slander. With all the monotony of a mill-horse, 
but with few of his animal enjoyments, I moved on 
in my daily rounds, a stranger to all the pleasures 
ofmy time and age. Years grew upon me, and I 
became peevish and morose, at war with the world 
and myself, with few, if any of the kindred sensi- 
bilities of our nature. I began to retire from the 
business of life, and visited only attached friends; 
by degrees they dropped off, and I found myself 
at length desolate and neglected. [tis difficult to 
sive an idea of the privations which young physi- 
cians must endure, if narrowed in pecuniary re- 
sources. For them the ordinary and legitimate 
pleasures are to hold out no charms: the bloom of 
youth, and too often the vigor of manliood, must 
pass away before they can hope to exist by the in- 
come of their profession. A gray head, with a 
face marked with the lines of care, are the sure 
criterion with a thoughtless public, for talent and 
uderstanding. By a strange process of reasoning, 
the mind is considered unfit for profouud and ac- 
curate thinking, until it has lost its vigor and force ; 
andat sixty or seventy the dreamy incoherent ra- 
vings of doating physicians are preferred to the 
sound inductions of a youthful vigorous mind. 
Such area few of the prospects which the study 
of medicine holds out; can we wonder, then, that 
qackery should exist? 











The Picture. 


How deep and yet how delusive, are first impres- 
sions. We gaze upon a beautiful face—we listen 
toan ingenious tale—we are enraptured by the har- 
mony of a melodious voice: the one flits away, the 
others die upon the ear, and become a dream, a 
vision of the past—but the effect on our hearts is 
produced, and shape and direction is given to our 
thoughts and feelings and opinions. Prejudice— 
how often is it the result of misrepresentation, un- 
contradicted and unexplained, until, after canker- 
ing for years, it has sunk so deep that the removal 
of the cause does not even modify, much less re- 
move, the effect. Friendship—how often does it 
lean on the first suggestions of the heart, and find 
ls prop “a broken reed” at best. And love—sweet, 
innocent, and delightful love—how often have the 
ninbow colorings of its early sky been dimmed 
and blighted, and all its fond hopes been sepul- 
chred in a desolate and broken heart, because it 
built upon first impressions. But what has all this 
odo with the Picture? I will tell you. 


Thad a friend. He lived—but no matter where: 
I should have to describe a beautiful summer cot- 
ge, and groves, and streams, and “ a most living 


Vell, my friend Henry Allston was busily em.- | 
eyed, one soft summer morning, at his parlor 
indow, in counting the bubbles that danced 
n the little brook before him, and tracing their 
unes as they sailed along, now sparkling in 


a 





| bursting like the fairy castles of young hope, and 
disappearing. He had nothing todo. An old un- 
cle, and a rich old uncle is a good thing, especially 
if he has the gout, and you read the newspapers 
for him, pour out his wine, light his pipe, and ad- 
just the pillow under his nursling toe. A rich old 
uncle had recently Jeft a fortune on his hands, and 
a fortune, too, so suited, that it left him no earthly 
trouble, except that of spending an ample income. 
He therefore got along with his mornings as he 
could, until the post boy announced the arrival of 
his daily budget of etceteras from the city. 

Itcame this morning, as usual, and among pa 
pers and pamphlets, magazines and reviews, ex- 
hibiting all the spice of life that variety affords, his 
eye fell upon a neat roll, carefully enveloped in 
yellow paper, and sealed at both ends. He opened 
it. It was a Picture—a girl, with a rose in her 
clustering hair, a rich, full lip, and eye of delicate 
blue, that looked out sweetly at him. 

He could not mistake it, though it came without 
note or comment. “Julia Carroll, as I live,” said 
he ; ‘‘ well, itis kind in her—she remembered her 
promise, even after I had forgotten it—she shall 
have the warm, sunny side of my parlor, over 
there among my flowers.” And there she is, 
smiling from her elegant lithograph, circled by a 
rich fraine, in the full glory of every thing but—life. 

Julia was a young acquaintance, the daughter of 
a valued friend, whom he had visited a year be- 
fore. He thought her an interesting girl then, but 
in the whirl of fashion through which he had since 
passed, he had forgotten his transient flirtation and 
the promised lithograph; and it came now like 
the visit of a friend to the retreats of solitude. 
What a quiet domestic companion that Picture was! 
When he had nothing else to do, and wearied of 
the hour, he looked on it: instead of counting the 
bubbles in the brook, therefore, he would sit and 
count the tresses that shaded her brow. ‘“ She is 
really a pleasant looking girl,” he would say to 
himself; “ how she does improve !” 

His dog and his gun amused him; but then he 
came home tired, and often out of humor with his 
luck: yet as he opened the door and threw himself 
on the ottoman, his eyes would turn to the Picture, 
and gaze on that elegant forehead, those laughing 
eyes, that neck of perfect symmetry, that hidden 
bosom of unimagined beauty; until, in spite of his 
confirmed anchoritism, his heart would breathe out, 
‘* Well, she is beautiful.” 

Time winged his silent way, and four years ac- 
tually passed, during which, with the exception of 
an occasional ride to the city, his cottage home, his 
rustic neighbors, his dog and gun, and last, though 
not least the Picture, were the companions of Hen- 
ry Allston. He was, as he called it, when he went 
into the country, “getting out of the world,” when 
one morning his old footman was surprised, upon 
looking in at the parlor door, to see his master 











andscape,”’ were I to follow the fashion of the | 
més, and mince out a story by descriptions. 





sunshine, now wrapped in shade and now 





booted and spurred at six o’clock for a journey. 
He walked from the window to the ottoman—he 
turned his eyes up to the Picture—approached and 
took it from its quiet nook on the wall—kissed it, 
and gazed, and kissed it again—“ Beautiful girl, I 
will see her.” The bellrang. “John!” “ Here 
sir.” “John, I want my horse. Take care of 
matters and things here. I shall be at home in 
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THE BRIDE. 











about a fortnight.” —“ Yes, sir,” was the simple an- 
swer ; for lord of his little world, Henry had none 
there to question him. 

A pretty cream colored pony stood at Mr. Car-_ 
rol’s door as Henry approached. The old gentle- 
man stroked his mane, patted him on the back, and 
took the bridle from the servant. ‘Henry Allston, 
as I live,” he exclaimed, as he seized the hand of 
his young friend; “Why, what lucky wind has 
blown you this way? I thought that you were bu- 
ried long ago.” ‘Not quite, my old friend; like 
the mole, I now and then come out of my hiding 
place, to see if the sun is still above the horizon.” 
He meant the daughter. In another moment she 
came tripping down the steps in a riding habit. A 
kindly greeting passed, and Henry waited upon 
her ia her evening ride. 

«“ Well,” said he to himself, when he retired for 
the night, “it is Julia Carroll, but she is not as 
pretty as she has heen.” ‘The flame that had been 
preying on his heart, kindled by the Picture, was 
well nigh quenched by the original. All his pre- 
determinations against matrimony returned, and 
at the breakfast table next morning he bid the fami- 
ly adieu, and was prancing down the lane on his 
fine steed, to return, as he supposed it probable, no 
more, when the discharge of a gun frighted his 
horse. He was thrown, and in fifteen minutes 
brought back to Mr. Carroll’s with a broken arm, 
and otherwise seriously injured. A dangerous 
fever succeeded, and, for many weeks, the original 
of the beautiful Picture which had lured him from 
his home became his nurse, his ministering spirit in 
affliction. 


How little do the mere worshippers of beauty 
know of woman’s nature ! how little of her value ! 
was the language of his heart, when, pressing her 
hand to his lips, he imprinted upon it the tribute of 
affection. He was twice conquered. The tri- 
umph of simple beauty held only a transient do- 
minion: but the triumph of woman’s worth over 
the loftier passions is as enduring as truth itself. 
And often after, when, with fair Julia by his side, he 
occupied his favorite ottoman, and gazed with her 
on that seducing Picture, though beautiful still, he 
wondered that he had never seen behind its look 
of gentleness and purity, the rich treasures of af- 
fection, and tenderness, and truth, and virtue, 
which form the native dower of « Heaven’s best 
gift to man.” 





As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more 














The Bride. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


I came, but she was gone. 


There lay her lute, 
Just as she touch’d it last, at the soft hour 
Of summer twilight, when the woodbine cups 
Filling with deeper fragrance, fondly press’d 
Through the rais’d casement, uttering tender thanks 
To her whotrained them. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 
That last she read, and careless near its page 
A note, whose cover her slight pen had trac’d 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 
Of all beside. It was the pleasant home 
Where from her childhood she had been the star 
Of hope and joy. 


I came, and she was gone. 
But this Iknew, for [ remember’d well 
Her parting look, when from the altar led, 
With silvery veil, but slightly swept aside, 
How the young rose leaf deepen’d on her cheek, 
And on her brow solemn beauty sat, 
Like one who gives a priceless gift away. 
But there was silence. Mid that stranger throng, 
Even strangers,-and the hard of heart, did draw 
Their breath supprest to see the mother’s lip 
Turn ghastly pale, and the tall stately sire 
Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship, 
And to a far-off clime. Perchance his thought 
Travers'd the moss-grown prairies and the shores 
Of the cold lakes,—or those o’erhanging cliffs 
And mighty monntain tops, that rose to bar 
Her log-reared mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friends. 


Even triflers felt 
How strong and beautiful is woman’s love 
That, taking in its hand the joys of home, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea, and its own life also, lays them all 
Meek and unblenching on a mortal’s breast, 
Reserving naught, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in Gop. 


Mock not with mirth 

A scene like this,—ye laughter-loving ones,— 
Hence with the hackney’d jest! The dancer’sheel; 
What doth it here? 


Joy, serious and sublime, 


Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 





miserable than most men are; so the sceptic, in 
a vain attempt to be wise, beyond what is per- 
mitted to man, plunges into a darkness more 
deplorable, and a blindness more incurable, than 
that of the common herd whom he despises, and 
would fain instruct. For the more precious the 
gift, the more pernicious ever will be the abuse of 
it, as the most powerful medicines are the most 
dangerous, if misapplied; and no error is so rem- 
ediless as that which arises, not from the exclusion 
of wisdom, but from its perversion. The sceptic, 
when he plunges into the depths of infidelity, like 
the miser who leaps from the shipwreck, will find 





only sink him deeper in the abyss. 





Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand 

| Fresh from its young flower-gathering, girdeth 00 
That harness, which the minister of death 

| Alone unlooseth,—and whose power doth aid 

| Or mar the journey of the soul to heaven. 


The following short apologue of Sadi, an Asiati¢ 











sage, is full of valuable instruction: “I never cor 
| plained of my wretched forlorn condition, but of 
one oceasion, when my feet were naked, and Ih 

not wherewithal to shoe them. Soon after, meet 
| ing a man without feet, I was thankful for the bour 
that the treasures which he bears about him, wiil| ty of Providedcc to myself, and with perfect res 
nation submitted to my want of shoes.” 
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LEAVES FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LEAVES FROM A STUDENT’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER I. 


—>_— 


As I was quietly sitting in my elbow chair one 

cold winter evening, gazing ata bright and com- | 
fortable fire, and dividing my attention between | 
a book, a pipe,and a rather suspicious looking | 
glass, that stood half filled by my side—in short, in | 
unt happy}state of mental quiescence when we feel 

inafriendly humor with all the world, I was sud- 
denly aroused by a low rap atthe door. The glass | 
was quickly committed to its secret and waned | 
sanctuary, and I bade the visitor enter. When I 
heard the rap at the door my thoughts were of a 
utor, going his night’s rounds. But such was not 
the person by whom my meditations were dis- 
turbed. It was an old, gray headed man ; he ad- 
vanced slowly into the room, and placing a pack- 
age onthe table, took out of it several volumes, 
bound according to the ancient style, in vellum. 
They were some of those rare old manuscripts, 
written in the seclusion of aconvent cell, and which 
though they rarely contain any thing that will pay 
the reader for the trouble of perusing the crabbed 
text, are held in the highest esteem by all lovers of 
antiquity. Being somewhat of an antiquarian I soon 
elected the purchase of all the old gentleman had, 
and in the first part of the most ancient of the col- 
ketion I found the tale, which, having translated 
intoa more modern dialect, I now present to the 
reader. 


The Student of Oxford. 


It was a dark and tempestuous night, and the 
wind swept in gusts through the silent streets of the 
good town of Oxford. Now it rushed violent as a 
hurricane, carrying all before it, and then, like the 
plaintive wailing of a distressed spirit, it would sink 
toalowand melancholy tone. It was the dead hour 
of night, and not a soul was stirring in the streets. 





Only a single Jamp was shedding its uncertain 
ny from the attic window of an old house near the 
venerable University.* It was not the light that 
ilumines the hall of revelry, nor that which by its 
theerful brightness gladdens the domestic circle. 
The apartment from which it proceeded was poor 
ind comfortless—a flock bed, an old settle, and a 
able on which lay several folios of immense size, 
formed the sole furniture. Seated near the table 
was a young man; his countenance pale, and 
bis brow contracted with study and thought. But 
te had an air of nobleness and dignity that forbade 
the belief that poverty and seclusion had always 
been his lot. But that such was now his fate every 
thing betokened—he fixed his eyes intently on the 
ponderous volume before him, and something like 
hope illumined his countenance. The hour had 
tow come when he was to make his last experiment 
"search of that mysterious substance by whose 
‘uch all metals would become the most precious. 
_—_—_ 


* At the time when this tale was probably written, 





the buildings of the University were few and near 
ogether. 


The study of years depended on this one hour 
should this experiment fail he had no resource. 
Poverty, with all its attendant miseries stared him 
in the face. But was this all ? Was there no other 
incentive to exertion? A warmer passion than the 
love of science glowed within his bosom—and truly 
fair was the object of his consuming love, But 
though the attachment was mutual, yet the wealth 
of the lady and the poverty of the Student, placed 
in her father’s mind, at least, an inseparable bar- 
rier betweenthem. This then was the trying hour, 
when the mysterious power of alchymy was to be 
proved—its success, insuring wealth and happi- 
ness—its failure, misery and want. 


The Student arose from his seat and with a 
trembling haste arrayed the instruments of his art. 
The furnace and the crucible were produced and 
with a careful hand the contents of a small steel box 
and of several vials were mingled. Soon they 
were subjected to an intense heat, and first a white 
and wreathing smoke issued forth, which formed 
itself into beautiful festoons about the apartment, 
and now the vapor was dispersed, and a bright and 
vivid flame shoots its forked tongues even to the 
rafters, and as it shedsits flickering light, the coun- 
tenance of the Student appears fixed and immova- 
ble as of one no longer of this world. 


Truly it would have been a fit subject for a paint- 
er’s pencil, as the lone Student at the midnight hour, 
watched with intense anxiety the fruits of the study 
of years—aye, that on which al] that was valuable 
in life seemed to depend. And now the flame be- 
came low and luried, and from its dull, red body, 
sent forth forks of many-colored tints—suddenly 
it fell, and with an explosion that rocked the old 
building to its foundation, the furnace and its con- 
tents were dashed into a thousand pieces. Fora 
moment the Student stood as one stupified, and 
with a vacant eye gazed on the ruin around him ; 
then frantically tossing his arms aloftand uttering a 
cry of hopeless anguish, he rushed forth, he knew 
not whither. 

The violence of the storm had abated and the 
fury of the autumnal blast had passed away. The 
moon burst forth from the broken clouds and illu- 
mined with her chaste beams the venerable towers 
of the University. How beautiful was the scene ; 
all, from the lofty walls of that classic pile to the 
meanest hut of the peasant, was bathed in a flood of 
chastened light, save one dark forest between whose 
thickly woven branches not a ray of light penetra- 
ted ; and the little streams shone like veins of sil- 
verin an emerald ground. But the beauties of the 
landscape were unheeded by the unhappy Student. 
Rushing forward at a frantic pace, as if impelled 
by some unknown power, he entered the dark, 
wild wood—and he dashed onward and onward, 
and heeded not the close-wove branches nor the 
tearing thorn. 

And should we wonder that when he reached the 
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stream now called the Isis, and bent his strained; A year had passed away, and the sun of an ay, 
eyes on its dark and sullen waters, the thought of, tumnal morning was gilding the turrets of a noble 
death passed through his mind? A fearful resolve castle. The figures of a man and a beautiful wo. 
was suddenly made and his spirit laughed in mock-' man stood in the lofty portal. They were those of 
ery as he thought how the miseries of life mightbe Sir Alein Hereward and his beautiful bride. 
escaped. It was but for a age 5 Hood oflight,  « Behold, my love,” said Sir Alein, “ those 
illumined his darkened soul. Tell us ye proud dense woods on the changing foliage of which the 
metaphysicians how it was, that while this poor’ morning sun seems to delight to cast his rays. In 
and friendless Student bent over the dark, deep | that forest and by yon silver stream, twelve months 
stream, and the sternresolve of death was in his, ago I passed a night of the most intense misery and 
thoughts, that the scenes of an earlier and a hap-) g morning of the wildest joy, that human senses 
pier period were presented at once with all the! ean sustain and fail not.” 
rightness of reality to his fancy? Anda form ap- 
brig any - y P The venerable author of the above tale ends no 
peared before his eye as of a venerable man, his | : Due 

| here, butnarrated inan enthusiastic tone the fayor 


ray hair strewed over his shoulders, and his fea- . ; 
Bray , , | conferred by Sir Alein Hereward onthe monksof hig 
tures were those of lis beloved father, long since no | 2 
A | order. Though we know not the exact period g 
more—and a voice sounded in his ear, unlike a 


; : which the above eventsoccurred, we are at least cer. 
mortal s tone, and it bade him beware, for his hour | ” beer 


..| tain that they happened long before the histo 
was notyetcome. He looked again and he saw it! yap 5 ry of 
; , | them was written, as the author concludes by saying 
not; it was butthe creature of his fancy, but he 


; ; - that Sir Alein lived to a good old age in th ‘ 
was calmed. Reverently crossing himself he left) |. it. as nhs 
| tice of every virtue, that he died universally lament. 


the banks of the stream, and casting his wear ‘ 
ot 6 ye y| ed, and had forty thousand masses said for his 
body beneath a forest tree, his senses found oblivion 























| j , 
in sleep; and in his sleep he saw still clearer than | immortal soul. D. L. 
before the vision of his departed father, and it told | — 
him to arouse from his lethargy as the day of hap-| What is te become of Man! 


; . yr io . . . . 
O The was nigh. hed hi ld tl Is the being who, surviving nature, recognizes, 
s > olde 73 0 | : : 
és sa ee Acs . _ - £ : ». rays _ i. toa certain extent, the great scheme of the universe, 
e Isis,: e sinile vely ee ‘ 
WPF PORTAGE EHS 1868, SES MANES SHUCS AF 38 LONEN) | but who sees infinitely more which he does not con. 
spring, butit illumined the foliage now wearing an 


| prehend, and which he ardently desires to know;- 
autumnal tint; and as the gladdening beams fell on | is he to perish like a mere brute—all his knowledge 
the mossy bank, the Student leaped from his laaly | useless; all his most earnest wishes ungratified! 
couch, refreshed and calm; and as all nature | How are we to reconcile such a fate with the wis 
seemed to laugh in gladness he almost wondered 


tale ' | dom, the goodness, the impartial justice, so strik- 
athis own agitation the preceding night. Is it not 
happiness barely to exist, thought he, in so fair a 


| ingly displayed throughout the world by its Crea. 
world? What if poverty be my lot, is it not the lot 


(tor? ITs it consistent with any one of these att 
He in . 
of thousands? And were it not that I should love | baton, Cenk sneree apne SDE nee 
her, the object of my tenderest love, I could recon- 


/are never to be realized ? thus to lift, as it were, 
; ; te bas. . | acorner of the veil,—to show this being a glimpsed 
cile myself to its deprivations. But that, alas, is| . ga gumpe 
the thought that drives me todistraction. Engaged 


the splendor beyond,—and, after all, to annihilate 
Niet him ? With the character and attributes of the be- 
in these thoughts his mind was totally absorbed, 
and he perceived not the approach of a horseman 


nevolent Autnor of the universe, as deduced from 

. | his works, such conceptions are absolutely incom- 
who was advancing at full speed towards him. 
Anxious toescape observation, and wishing in soli- 


patible. The question then recurs, what is to be 

q Se hth pated tie Mined daside. but) °°" of man? Thathe is mortal, like his fellow. 

See Seem Bis NING, AP HENCOR tHENes aawe, Dut creature, sad experience teaches him; but does 

perceived to his surprise that the horseman slowly | 1. jik6 them, die entirely? Is there no part 

. 

asf bin. me eee ms sig ee a yw xe him, that, surviving the general wreck, is reserved 
ofienan enemy. And seeing that he was the ob- 

ject of his pursuit the Student paused to observe | 


for a higher destiny 7? Can that, within man, whieh 
him more closely. But hardly had he slackened 


reasons like his immortal Creator, which ' 
his pace when the former rode up and leaping off | and acknowledges His wisdom, and approves 
his horse, abruptly said— 


| His designs, be mortal like the rest? Is it prob 
«« Good sir, excuse the suddenness of my speech, 


fou nay, is it possible, that what can thus cot 
. é . | prehend the operations of an immortal Agent 4 
but art thou not Alein, the Student of Oxford ? | not itself immortal! Thus has reasoned man coal 

“ Rightly hast. thou judged, my goed fellow, but ages; and his desires and his feelings, his hopes, 
who art thou and what hast thou to do with me ?” | and his fears, have all conspiredwith his reaeen @ 
“Noble sir, I bring you rightjoyful news. Your| strengthen the conviction, that there is something 
uncle, who usurped your broad lands died suddenly doldiie Mies wohtek eed die. That he is det 
last night, and the tenants who suffered under his Sine tepalent- denies tm of existence, whert 
oppression, with one voice demand your restora- his Deion will S omeiind aa knowledg? 
tion to your rightful inheritance. I was your fath- | pertacted, and..where. the "great design of his 
er’s faithful servant, and to serve his son, is the eonter. Ail ta and left imperfect here below, 


height of Hugo’s ambition.” 1 
The Student was at first almost stupified with | will be completed. 


sudden joy—then falling on his knees he returned | 














thanks to God and his patron Saint for his unex-, Iw trouble we often come off better than we & 


pected relief from the horrors of poverty. | pect, and always better than we deserve. 
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T HE P 


FOUNDED 


IRATE. 


ON FACT. 


——- 


0x acold cloudy night in November, a solitary 
sail-boat approached the extremity of a point of 
land, which stretched into the sea near the harbor 
of Rochelle ; which having attained, two men leap- 
ed on shore, and secured the boat at the landing. 
They were Pirates, and had come on shore in 
search of provisions and other plunder, for their 
half famished comrades. The moon, which occa- 
sionally burst from the dense clouds that darkened 
the scene, shone full upon their savage forms, 
which accorded with the wild gloom that surround- 
ed them, and disclosed their vessel, lying at anchor 
at adistance. , 


The strictest silence had been observed by both 


seemed to be in great bodily pain. Near him, ata 
little table, sat a graceful female, in the bloom of 
youth, who, as often as she raised her eyes from the 
perusal of her book, fixed them on the sufferer 
with the deepest expression of sorrow, which 
heightened the interest of her beautiful face, while 
| with a voice of tenderness, she proffered those at- 
tentions which are so grateful in the hour of sick- 
ness or sorrow. 

Jean St. Aubin was the son of an opulent trades- 
man in the neighborhood of Rochelle. Young, 
susceptible, and ardent, he was generous to a fault. 
In relieving the distressed he scarcely inquired 
whether the objects were worthy or not. It was 


until they had reached the spot where they thought | @?0ugh that they needed assistance. 


themselves secure, when one exclaimed— 
« Mendez, think ye any one is abroad to-night ?” 
“Abroad ? ne, unless his errand be the same as 
ours; in which case we must hook him as a bro- 
ther, or send him to sup with Davy Jones, that’s 


ing to the forest ; ‘it’s one of the devil’sown tunes 
they are getting up! We shall have a storm to 
weather in ten minutes!” 

“Ah, that we shall,” cried the other; “and I 
don't half likc this job; suppose we return? I 
thought I heara a footstep.” 

“Pshaw ! it’s only the echo of your own!” 

“[can't help wishing,” rejoined he, “that we 
could get our living in an honest way.” 

“Avast there !—none of your preaching!” said 
Mendez. “I’m none of your white-livered loons, 
who, when they begin a bold enterprise, shrink 
fom its completion. Why, consider, man! We 
may get provisions enough to serve yon starving 
dogs for a fortnight, and fit us for another hour ; 
and who knows but we may get some of the shiners? 
ls a close-fisted old curmudgeon, they say, that 
we've got to call on to-night, with plenty of shot in 
his locker: if he has so, we'll soon lighten him of 
bisload. So now come on; we've both got the 
implements,” (clapping his hands upon the pistols 
that sunk in his belt.) 


The other villain was yet young in the trade of 
infamy, in which vicious examples more than in- 
clination had confined him; and although he had 
often remonstrated against joining in the depreda- 
tons of his brutal companions, yet in this case, as 
mothers, he was obliged to yield obedience to su- 
perior power, or meet at the'r hands the fate which 
his conscience sometimes told him was his due 

Sinking into a gloomy silence, he slowly followed 


Mendez until they arrived in the vicinity of Mons. 


in, where we leave them for the present, 
nd change the scene to the interior of the man- 


Near the fire-place sat a man apparently about 


oty-five years of age, wrapped in an evening 


®wn, of a morose and forbidding aspect, who, 


"om his querulous complaints and frequent groans, 


Although his wealth might have afforded him the 
enjoyment of the city, yet he preferred a country 
residence, as hunting was his favorite amusement; 
sometimes pursuing the chase with his gay com- 





_panions, and at others enjoying a solitary stroll in 
all. Hark ye! the fiends are at work here !” point- | the forests. 


One afternoon, finding that he had 


| widely digressed from his usual path, he was re- 
solved to inquire his way at the first house that 


should appear. This happened to be the mansion 
of Mons. Dumain. On knocking at the door, it 
was opened by the lovely being whom we have 
just described. Astonishment at seeing such ex- 
quisite beauty in these retired shades, kept Jean 
for a moment silent; blushing at his ardent gaze, 
she inquired his wishes. In a voice tremulous with 
emotion, he told her he had lost his way ; and be- 
ing greatly fatigued with his walk, requested the 
favor of some light refreshment, and permission to 
rest himself a while. On entering he was struck, 
not only with the air of comfort, but of taste, which 
appeared in the apartment; nota single superflu- 
ous article of furniture was there, but all was neat, 
and in the most perfect order, 

‘“ Do you live here alone, fair lady ?” inquired 
Jean. 

‘«« My father and myself are the only occupants, 
besides an old domestic,” said she, requesting him 
to be seated. 

Never had he beheld so interesting a creature, 
and whilst he was zealously endeavoring to ad- 
vance his acquaintance, by conversing on different 
topics, a heavy foot-step was heard on the stairs. 
Hastening tothe door, she opened it, and introdu- 
ced her father, Mons. Dumain. St. Aubin rose 
and offered his hand, briefly told the accident which 
had procured him the pleasure of their acquaint- 
ance, and gallantly added, glancing his eye at 
Annette, that he hoped it would long continue. 


‘Reserve your compliments for more polished 
ears,” said his host, coldly touching his hand ; “ our 
acquaintance may be pleasant to une, and not to 
both ; time determines these things. Annette, pre- 
pare some tea.” 

This reception was rather a damper to the ar- 











dent spirits of our young enthusiast, who had al- 











THE PIRATE. 





ee ——— — ebtain a 


ready pictured to himself many scenes of future) frame, to assist in securing him, and raising the 
happiness, which he hoped to enjoy in the society! cry of murder; in a few moments the room wa 
of the fair Annette. In short, day after day found) filled with persons, who, having subdued th 
him a constant visitor at the cottage, and although | flames, bound the ill-fated St. Aubin, and notwit). 
Annette listened with the artlessness of innocence} standing his protestations of innocence, hurried 
to the expressions of his love, yet her father’s brow| him to the nearest jail, where he was confined fo 
was ever darkened with a frown whenever they|the night. Next morning he was carried befor 
met. He had heard of the wealth of St. Aubin,| a magistrate, and there charged by Mons. Dumaip 
and suspected him of dishonorable views towards) as a robber and an incendiary. Blinded, by pa 
his daughter, who was now his only earthly com-| sion, and actually believing that the young ma 
fort; and one evening, without giving him an op-| was the perpetrator of this deed, and anxious 
portunity of exculpating himself from the charge,| surrender the guilty to justice, he proceeded jp 
he accused him of these views, and rudely forbid-| swear his identity, as the man who bound hin, 
ding him the house, closed the door in his face ! In| From his daughter no positive evidence could be 
the heat of passion, and wounded pride, St. Aubin | drawn, she having fainted on the entrance of the 
swore vengeance upon his uncourteous host, as he| robber. She could not, however, but remember, 
returned through the gate, which was closed by | though much against her will to do so, that on quit 
the domestic, at the command of his master, with| ting the house, he had ‘ sworn vengeance against ler 
orders not to admit him again. father!’ "To this was added the strongest evident 
This event happened at the precise point of time| of the old domestic, and on this point the scale 
which brought the two pirates to the dwelling of| ‘Justice’ was balanced ; Jean St. Aubin was 
Dumain. St. Aubin was at this instant resting) condemned to die! A deep shriek of utter misery, 
against a tree, reflecting on what course to pursue| which seemed almost to have riven her frame, 
in order to obtain a future interview with Annette, | burst from the lips of Annette, and gasping for 
when these men hastily passed him and entered | breath, she sunk into a momentary forgetfulnesso/ 
the house. Alarmed by the report ofa pistol, and} the appalling scene. 'Tothis state succeeded thi 
breathless with fear for the safety of Annette, he} melancholy oblivion of mind, which feels its sa 
was rushing forward, when his arm was immedi-| rows in the deprivation of a beloved object, butis 
ately seized with a powerful grasp, and a rough) conscious of no more. 
voice whispered in his ear,—‘ Speak not; stir not; We now return to the pirates, who, as soons 
or you are adead man!’ At this moment an ago-/ they reached their vessel, weighed anchor, a 
nizing shriek from Annette burst upon his ear!|} made sail: but amidst their fiendish carousals: 
Nerved with super human strength, he broke from| storm arose, and after experiencing the utmost er 
the villain who held him, and ran towards the| tremity of human suffering, they were wrecked 
house; he was however pursued and struck to the} on a lone and desolate shore; not very distant, 
earth, justas he entered the gate, with a force} however, from the place where the robbery wa 
which he could not resist, and again threatened | committed. Al} but one perished, and that one ws 
with death if he attempted to escape. The other,| the companion of Mendez. Struck by this singe 
inthe mean time, had succeeded in securing Mons.| lar interposition of Heaven, with a heart softened 
Dumain and his daughter, and having pillaged! by the perils which he had escaped, for the firt 
their dwelling of every thing that was valuable,| time the hardened criminal bowed his knee 
came forth heavily laden with the fruit of his| Deity. The dew of mercy fell upon the wretched 
lawless enterprise, and conferring an instant with} seeds which virtue had planted in his soul, ands 
his comrade in a low voice, he immediately struck| sincere repentance nourished them into bloom! 
iuto the path that led to the sea-shore. St. Aubin| and he resolved in future to do right, and repait 
expected death; but the firm gripe of the ruffian| as far as was in his power, all the ill he had dont 
was all he suffered; when suddenly a smothered | An intent to do right is the actual dawn of virtue. 








flame burst from the window of the lower apart-| The day of St. Aubin’s execution drew nigh 
ment. He had no hope of pardon, he therefore preparté 

‘In the name of God!’ cried Jean, in a voice of| for death. But he thought of Annette—to be THt 
agony, ‘release me and I forgive you!’ separated from her, was worse than death! Ye, 


Loosing his grasp, with the velocity of lightning | conscious ef his innocence, he resolved to meethis 
the villain darted into the path which his companion| fate ‘as became a man.’ The hour of executio 
had taken, and disappeard in an instant. On rush-| arrived, and as he was advancing with a firm st 
ing into the house, he found Dumain and bis dangh-| towards the scaffold, a folded paper was thrust init 
ter confined by cords and unable to move. While|hishand. It contained these words: 
the flames were spreading around them, just as he| «Engage yourself with the priests as long asp 
had effected the release of Annette, the old man! sible, and when the moment of your liberation # 
emerged from his hiding place to the assistance of rives, you will see a handkerchief waived abo" 
his master, who loudly charged St. Aubin with | the crowd in front of the scaffold.’ 
having plundered and fired lis dwelling! Atthis! The fearful hour came, and after commending 
horrid accusation, the unfortunate youth started ;! himself to heaven, he cast a bewildered gaze ove 
_ then sunk, overpowered by the variety of feelings, | the forest of heads, while silence as awful as 
upon a chair. which precedes the desolating earthquake, f 

‘Well may your courage fail you now,’ said Du-! ded the scene. Suddenly he caught the pre 
main, ‘for your Escare is impossible!’ and spring-| signal! and the thrilling hope of life and lit 
mg upon him with the fury of madness, he called) faintly played around his ice-encircled heart. 
on the old man, who possessed a stout athletic executioner now approached, but waiving ™ 
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aside, he motioned to the confessor to draw nigh, 
determined to protract his existence while there 
was room for hope. At this instant the shrill sound 
ofatrumpet was heard!—the sound of ‘ Pardon! 
Reprieve ! Reprieve !’ was echoed among the mul- 
titude with most lively demonstrations of joy ; so 
much had his modest demeanor and apparent in- 
nocence interested the people in his behalf. This 
companion of Mendez, on his return to Rochelle, 
had heard of the execution that was to take place, 
and curiosity had prompted him to inquire the par- 
ticulars ; which, when related to him, he formed 
the noble resolution of saving the life of the inno- 
cent St. Aubin even at the expense of his own ! 

Hetherefore wrote, and despatched a note by a 
friend in whom he confided, to the place of execu- 
tion, and hastening to a magistrate, he related all 
that had happened on that eventful night—his sub- 
sequent shipwreck—and finally, his resolution to 
lead a life of honesty if it should be spared him. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that on investigating 
hisclaims to mercy, it was accorded to him soon 
after the honorable acquittal of St. Aubin. To de- 
scribe the feelings of this youth on so momentous 
anoceasion would be impossible. An hour ago, 
scarcely a Shadow existed between him and eterni- 
ty-the world was now again before his view! 

But where was she who was the light of his 
path? In darkness he had heard of her mental de- 
rangement, and it touched him to the soul !— Yet 
| will see her,’ exclaimed he— she has not—oh !— 
no!—she cannot have forgotten me!’ 

The father of Annette, conscious of the misery 
which his error had occasioned Jean, kindly wel- 
comed him to his house, and led him to the apart- 
ment of his daughter, whom he found arranging 
some little articles of taste, which he had given her, 
upon the mantel-piece. At the sound of footsteps, 
she turned round, and fixed her eyes full upon his 
face, and then upon her father’s, and said in a low 
tore But it cannot be he,’—and then began to 
sing the fragment of a song, in a voice of most ex- 
quisite melancholy— 


“They’ve laid him beneath the cold, cold sod, 
And he rests in his early grave— 

But his spirit hath flown to meet its God! 

I've knelt at the throne of grace to save— 

His poor lost soul!’ she added, with emotion, 
rising her clasped hands to heaven!—St. Aubin 
gazed on the lovely maniac with the most affec- 
tionate tenderness, and advancing softly, he laid 
hishand upon her shoulder and gently whispered— 

‘Annette! my own dear Annette! It is St. 
Aubin! Do you not know me?’ 

Atthe sound of his voice she started, and passing 
her hand across her brow, as if awakening from a 
dream, she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
On recovering from her emotion, the clouds which 
had obscured her reason began to subside, and as 
he clasped her to his agitated bosom, she parted 
the bright hair that clustered on his brow, and 
gazed long and wishfully upon his face, when a 

ing smile, such as she used to wear in her 
days of happiness, crossed her pale cheek, as she 
txelaimed with joy—‘Oh yes! it is he! my own 
St. Aubin—I knew he was guiltless! Bless us, oh 
my father! Bless your children, for I am irrevo- 
tably his,’ 


Mons. Dumain advanced, and taking her hand, 
placed itin that of her enraptured lover, and as he 
uttered a fervent benediction on their union, he 
added in a low voice to Jean—but let us hear no 
more of ‘ revenge !’ 





ORIGINAL. 


A Night-Storm at Sea. 


Away on the ocean, where the land is not seen, 

And oe blue water sparkles in the moon’s mellow 
sheen. 

O’er opven, built of coral, where the lone mermaids 

we 

On the wings of the wind, the trim ship glided well. 

She was bound to the Indies, and mann’d witha 
crew, 

From the highest to lowest, of brave men and true; 

No danger seem’d near, and the night watches were 


Set, 
And his troubles and cares, each man strove to forget. 


But soon from his slumber, the Storm-Spirit arose, 
And awoke in his might from protracted repose. 
Then he call’d to the winds, and they rushed at his 


voice, 
And the hags of destruction were bid to rejoice. 
And the storm-petrel flew o’er the foam-crested wave, 
That soon was to be the wretched mariner’s grave; 
Dark clouds fill’d the sky, and the heavens o’erspread, 
And the hearts of the boldest were stricken with dread. 


Now the toy of the waves, and the sport of the wind, 
Nor shelter nor refuge can the plunging ship find; 
The tall masts by the boards, have been swept from 
the wreck, 
And a few of the victims still keep the lone deck ; 
While for rescue, in vain, to the pumps they ali fly 
The water is gaining, and death seems to draw nigh* 
She falters and reels—then quickly sinks in the deep, 
And o’er her remains the huge mountain billows 
sweep. 


But when the wild surge of the rude waves is still’d, 
And the sun of the morning their smooth bosoms gild, 
Ye may see on tgir face, and may pluck from their 


old, 
The corse of the Mariner, now stiffened and cold. 
Ye may bear to the homes where their families are, 
The tidings that will fill each lone bosom with care; 
And lisp in each ear, of the lost husband and sire, 
Who were swept from the earth, by that black tem- 








pest dire. w. & 
ORIGINAL, 
Lights of the Wave. 


The flashes of foam are brilliant and bright 

As in tempest and storm they break on the eye; 
But deceitful and false is the glare of their light, 
And we gaze on that foam with a deep heaving sigh. 


For in danger they seem’d like the torches of death, 
To light us all down to a watery grave; 

And, closing our eyes and suppressing our breath, 
We hide from our view those Lights of the Wave, 


Oh! who that bas ever been down on the deep, 
Where the billows of ocean are mounting on high, 
But will often behold those lights in his sleep, 
And awake from his dreams as he deems death is 
nigh, 


Years may roll on—yet remember’d will be 
This dark, stormy night on the ocean, 
When around him were flashing the Lights of the 


sea, 
His bosom was throbbing with keenest emotion. 
Callao, Peru 8S. A. w. 
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DrARY OF A BLAS E. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC, 


- 


CHAPTER VII. — necessary in a diplomatist, taking it fo, 


Every one has heard of the Cathedral at Ant-| granted that he has talents, education, and a tho 
werp and the fine pictures by Rubens—every one rough knowledge of the routine of business? The 
has heard of the siege of Antwerp and General only term which we can give to this desideratun 
Chasse, and how the French marched an army of | 8 presence of mind—not the presence of mind r. 


non-intervention down to the citidel and took it | "red in danger, but that presence of minp which 


from the Dutch—and every one has heard how _enables him, when a proposition is made, at once 


Lord Palmerston protocol-ed while Marshal Ge- to seize all its bearings, the direction to which it 
rard bombard-ed—and how it was all bombard | tends, and the ultimate object (for that will always 
and bombast. The name of Lord Palmerston re- | be concealed at first) which the proposer may have 
minds me thet conversing after dinner with some |!" View. Diplomatists, when they enter the field, 
Belgians, the topic was the great dearth of diplo- | 4re much in the situation of two parties, one de 
matic talent in a country like England, where tal-| fending, and the other attacking a stronghold. Ad. 
ent was in every other department so extremely | ™!5s!ons are highly dangerous, as they enable the 
prominent, It was not the first time that this sub- | antagonist to throw up his first parallels : and (oo 
ject had been canvassed in my presence by for- | often, when you imagine that the enemy is not one 
eigners. Naturally envious of our general superi- Jot advanced, you find that he has worked througi 
ority, it is with them a favorite mode of attack ; a covered way, and you are summoned to surren- 
and they are right, as it certainly is our weakest der. Itis strange that, at the very time that they 
point: they cannot disparage our army, or our 48sertthatit would be impossible to employ those 
navy, or ourconstitution ; but they ean our climate, | 88 diplomatists who have not been regularly trained 
which is not our fault but our misfortune; and our | t© the service, captains in the navy are continually 
diplomacy, which is our fault, and has too often | $° employed, and often under circumstances of yi 
proved our misfortune algo. /tal importance. Now it would be supposed that 
of all people they must be most unfit; as, general. 
ly speaking, they are sent to sea, as unfit foray 
thing else. But it appears that once commanding 
a frigate, they are supposed to be fit for every thing, 
A vessel is ordered for “ particular service,” why 
so called I know not, except that there may be a 
elision, and it means, “ particularly disagreeable 
service.” The captain is directed by the Admiralty 
to consider himself under the orders of the Foreign 
Office, and he receives a huge pile of documents, 
numbered, scheduled, and red-taped, (as Bulwer 
says in his pamphlet,) the contents of which beis 





It certainly is the fact, that our diplomatic corps | 
are very inferior, and this can arise but from one | 
cause; the emoluments which have been attached | 
to it having rendered admission into it an advan- | 
tage eagerly sought by the higher classes as a pro- | 
vision for the junior branches of their families. Of 
course, this provision has been granted to those to 
whom government have felt most indebted for sup- 
port, without the least regard to the important point 
as to whether those who were admitted were quali- | 
fied or not; so that the mere providing for a/ 


younger son ofan adherent to tne government may | . i q , ‘de for hi ed 
have proved inthe end to have cost the country SeSeeR OS SES OS RESP OS ee a eee 


} ° . . ° > ° . . e 
millions from his incompetence when placed ina a pete them a. oe nena —e 
situation requiring tact and discrimination This ANG LOCHNICAIIIES, ghs ler VOESeTs PUre Sam 


evil is increased by the system of filling up the va- _ when Tay powaress 88: = alittle ne 
cant appointments according to seniority—the ex- ROUNERE- UO. SOOURTIINNE CRS Se 


ploded and absurd custom of “each second being | — document No. 1 opposed to No. 56; that ose 
true unto the first.” Should any man have proved, | ““ reads and eaderetasas English. wang 
upon an emergency, that he was possessed of the | to understand them if possible, he takes a dose 
highest talent for diplomacy, it will avail him noth- | Protocol every morning, until he has nearly on 
ing—he never, under the present system, will be | Se ees ree 7 mere 
employed—he cannot be admitted into the corps. re - 4 _oner a a6 - 
without having entered as a private secretary or | with very few exceptions, the nary have sates 


attache. Jt would be monstrous, unheard of; and bly given satisfaction to the Foreign Office when 
the very idea would throw Lord Aberdeen on the they have been so employed, and often under cir 
one hand, or Lord Palmerston on the other, into | cuinstances of peculiar difficulty. I have heard, 
convulsions. Is it therefore to be wondered at our | from the best authority, that military men have 


being so disgraced by the majority of our diploma- | been equally successful, although they et a 
tic corps? Surely if any point more than another | ©” often been called as 9 particular ppg 
requires revision and reform it is this—and the na- | the-by, particular eorvics to all dene at rs — 
tiot has a right to insist upon it. Ambassadors, — general ee oe his Majesty , a 
and, if it were possible, the whole of the corps di-| which is rather unfair, arpa obliged - 
plomatique, should be under the control and the | °“* °W" red tape, pens, ink, and stationery. 
choice of the parliament. As | was walking on the glacis with a friend, he 


It may be asked, what are the most peculiar | pointed out to me at a window an enormous fat 
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man smoking his pipe, and informed me that he | 
had been in the Dutch service under William of 
Orange ; butnot being a very good hand at a forced 
march, he had been reduced with others to half- 

He had not been many months in retire- 
ment when he wen: to the palace and requested 
an audience of his Majesty, and, when admitted, | 
stated that he had come to request that his Majesty 
would be pleased to put him again upon full pay. 
His Majesty raised many objections, and stated his 
inability to comply with the request; at which the 
corpulent officer exclaimed, embracing with his 
arms as far as he could his enormous paunch, 
«My God! your Majesty, how can you imagine 





halfpay?” ‘This argumentum ad ventrem so tickled 
King William, that he was put on full pay unat- 
tached, and has continued soever since. The first 
instance I ever heard of a man successfully plead- 
ing his belly. 

The chef d’euvres of Rubens I had seen before ; 
| was, however, very much pleased with the works 
‘of amodern painter, a Mr. Wappers. ‘The first 
picture which established his reputation was the 
Burgomaster of Leyden—it is certainly a fine 
piece of coloring ; but it is far eclipsed by the one 
he has nearly finished—the 30th of August at Brus- 
sels. It isan enormous piece of canvas, I think 
twenty-six feet by eighteen; and it is, in my opin- 
ion, the very finest historical painting which has 
been produced in modern times. Had I seen 
nothing else I should have been quite satisfied with 
my journey to Antwerp. 

It is so hard for a Blase like me to find out any 
thing new or interesting. I have travelled too 
much and have seen too much—I seldom now ad- 
nire. I draw comparisons, and the comparison 
drawn between the object before my eyes, and that 
inmy mind’s eye, is unfortunately usually in favor 
ofthe latter. He who hath visited so many climes, 
mingled with so many nations, attempted so many 
languages, and who has nardly any thing left but 
the North Pole or the crater of Vesuvius to choose 
between; if he still longs for something new, may 
well cavil at the pleasures of memory as a mere 
song. In proportion as the memory is retentive, 
80 is decreased one of the greatest charms of ex- 
istence—novelty. To him who hath seen much, 
there is little left but comparison, and are not com- 
parisons universally odious? Notthat { complain, 
for have a resource—I can fly to imagination— 
quit this every day world, and in the region of fic- 
lion, create new scenes and changes, and people 
these with new beings. 


Moreover, there is still endless variety, endless 
amusement, and food for study and contempla- 
ton,in human nature. In all countries still the 
‘ane, yet ever varying, 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Prom which, I presume, we may infer that it is 
ime thrown away to attempt to study woman. 
Atthe same party in which the conversation was 
raised relative to diplomacy, a person with whom 
was, until that day, wholly unacquainted, was 
“ting by me, and as it happened, the name of one 
with whom I had long been on terms of intimacy 





"# mentioned. «Do you know him?” said my 








neighbor, with a very peculiar expression. I re- 
plied that I had occasionally met him, for I thought 


| there was something coming forward. 


“ Well, all Ican say is, that he is rather a strange 
person.” 

“ Indeed,” replied I, “how do you mean ?” 

“ Why, they say, that he is of a very uncertain 
temper.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” continued I, with the same look of in- 
quiry, as if demanding more information. 

“ Yes, yes, rather a dangerous man.” 

“ Do you know him?” inquired ¥, :n return. 

“Yes ; that is to say—not very intimately—the 
fact is, that I have avoided him. 1 grant that he is 
a very clever man—butI hear that he quarrels 
with every body.” 

“Who told you so?” replied L 

O! he was not authorized to give the name of 
the person. Indeed, if he did name, it must 

“Then,” replied I, “ permit me to say that you 
have been misinformed. I have been on intimate 
terms with that person for nearly twenty years, 
during which he has never quarrelled with me or 
any one that I know of; although I grant he is not 
over civil to those whom he may despise. The 
only part of your communication which is correct 
is, that he is a very clever man, and our govern- 
ment are of the same opinion.” 


My neighbor was discomfited, and said no more, 
and I joined the general conversation. What may 
have been his cause of dislike I know not—but I 
have frequently remarked, that if a man has made 
himself enemies either from neglect of that sophis- 
try and humbug so necessary to enable him to roll 
down the stream of time with his fellows without 
attrition, if they can find no point in his character 
to assail, their last resort is, to assert that he is an 
uncertain tempered man, and not to be trusted. 

This is the last, and although not the most em- 
poisoned, still the surest shaft in the whole quiver 
of calumny. It does not exactly injure the charac- 
ter, but it induces others to avoid the acquaintance 
of the party so misrepresented. 


It is rather singular, and perhaps I may have 
been fortunate, but in more than half a dozen in- 
stances I have found the very parties to whom this 
character has been given, although high-minded 
and high-spirited, the very antithesis to the char- 
acter which has been assigned them. That some 
do deserve the character is undoubted—but there 
is no species of calumny to be received with such 
peculiar caution. It may be right to be on your 
guard, but it never should Le the ground for a posi- 
tive avoidance of the party accused. Indeed, in 
some degree, it argues in his favor, for it is clear 
that the whole charge they can bring against his 
character is an infirmity to which we are all more 
or less subjected; and he who looks for perfection 
in his acquaintance or his friends, will inevitably 
meet with disappointment. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


I have lost all my memoranda! I cannot find 
them any where. Well—children are a great 
blessing when they are kept in the nursery—but 
they certainly do interfere a little with a papa who 
has the misfortune to be an author. | little thought,. 
when my youngest little girl brought me up a whole 
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string of paper dolls hanging together by the arms, 
that they had been cut out of my memoranda. But | 
so it was; and when I had satiafactorily established | 
the fact, and insisted upon an inquisition to recover | 
my valuables, I found that they had had an auto- 
da-fe, and that the whole string of dolls, which con- 
tained on their petticoats my whole string of be- 
- witching ideas, had been burnt like so many 
witches. But as the man said in the packet—* Is 
that all?” Oh no!—they come rushing in like a 
torrent, bounding, skipping, laughing, and scream- 
ing, till [ fancied myself another Orpheus, about 
to be torn to pieces by Bacchanals, (they are all 
girls,) and I laid down my pen, for they drive all 
my ideas out of my head. May your shadows 
never grow less, mes enfans, but I wish you would 
not make such a cursed row. 

The author and the author of existence do not 
amalgamate. 

Their joyous countenances are answered by a 
Jook of despair—their boiling-water heat drives my 
thermometer down to zero—the confounded mer- 
riment gives me a confounded headache—their ani- 
mal spirits drive me to vegetable spirits—their cup 
of bliss running over makes me also require a 
bumper—brandy restores the equilibrium, and I 
contrive to get rid of them and my headache about 
one and the same time. 





Talking about brandy—one morning about two 
o'clock, about the witching time when ghosts do 
glide about in churchyards, as I was thinking 
whether it would not be better to go to bed instead 
of writing nonsense, in which opinion most of my 
readers may coincide with me, in stalked three 
young men who were considerably the worse for 
potation. There is a great deal of character in 
inebrity, at the same time that no estimate of char- 
acter can be made from its effects; for we often 
find the most quiet men when sober to be the most 
choleric in their cups—but still there is character, 
and much that is curious in witnessing its variety 
of effects. Now these young men were each 
drunk in a very different way—the first in a way 
quite novel; for although he could preserve his 
equilibrium, and stare immensely, he had lost the 
power of speech; you saw his lips move, but no 
articulation of sound succeeded—the second was 
laughing drunk, every thing that was said, either 
by himself or by any one else, was magnified into 
a pun or a bon-mot—the third, with whom I had no 
previous acquaintance, was politely drunk. I pre- 
sume the idea of intruding himself upon a stran- 
ger, at such an unseasonable hour, had produced 
that effect; but let me describe the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! we come to you—ha, ha! capital. 
We want some brandy and water; and, ha, ha! 
we know you always keep a stock,” said the se- 
cond seating himself in an arm-chair. 

The first also took a chair, moved his lips for a 
few secunds, and then sat bolt upright, staring at 
the two candles; how many he counted I cannot 
pretend to say. 

* Really,” said No. Three, ‘‘ we are—I'm afraid, 
taking a great liberty—a very great liberty ; but, 
an apology is certainly due; if you will allow me 
to offer an apology for my two friends—will you 





allow me to introduce them?” 
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“ Many thanks, but I have the pleasure of knoy. 
ing them already.” 

“ T really beg your pardon—it was quite unintep, 
tional on my part. I trust you are not offendeg) 
will you allow me to introduce myself? lam 
Captain C , of the Will you per. 
mit me to present iny eard, and to say how happy 
I shall be to make your acquaintance?” So gy. 
ing, the third gentleman presented me with his 
card, and returned the card-case into his pocket, 

“Capital,” cried No. Two. “ Ha, ha, ha! why 
an excellent joke, ha, ha, ha! Now for the brandy 
and water.” 

This was soon produced, and although No. One 
had lost all articulation, he had still the power of 
deglutition ; he filled his glass, sat up more erect, 
stared at the candles, and drank his grog; the 
other did the same, when No. Three again spoke, 

«« My dear sir, I hope you will excuse the liberty, 
but my name is Captain C , of the —~, 
Will you allow me the honor of presenting my 
card, and of saying how proud I shall be to make 
your acquaintance?” So saying, he presented 
me another card, which I put aside with the firg, 

“Ha, ha, ha! what a good joke to find you w. 
I said we should get brandy and water here; wasi 
that capital—ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

I could not exactly see the joke of being keptw 
for perhaps two more hours, but I begged they 
would refill their glasses, as the sitting would 
sooner ended one way or the other—either by the 
bottle being empty, or their falling under the tabk, 
I did not care which—when I was again addressed 
by No. Three. 

“I really beg your pardon, but—I’m afraid] 
have been very remiss—will you allow me toi» 
troduce myself? Iam Captain C , of the 
————. Here is my card, and I cannot say how 
happy I shall be if I may have the honor of you 
acquaintance.” 

i bowed a third time, and received a third card. 

‘ By heavens, I’ve finished my tumbler! Ai! 
thatecapital. Ha, ha, ha! famous fun ;—and # 
has Alfred.” 

‘Famous fun, indeed,” thought I, as the cor 
tents of the bottle disappeared. 

“And Alfred is going to help himself again; 
well, that is capital, ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha!—ts, 
ha, ha, ha! 

Alfred, who was No. One, moved his lips, but 
like the frozen horn of Munchausen, sounds would 
not come out; he did, however, follow up the joke, 
by refilling his tumbler for the third time. 

“Upon my honor, I’ve been very rude, I ought 
to apologize,” said No. Three, again drawing 0 
his card-case; “ but will you allow me to offer 
card? Iam Captain C————, of the ———™ 
and I shall be most happy to make your acquaitt 
ance.” 

I bowed again, and received the fourth card. 

Thus were the changes rung by numbers 0% 
two, and three, until I was tired out, two bot 
more drank out, and I had received fifteen ¢ 
from my very polite friend, whom I had never 8" 
before. 

At four o’clock they all rose and departed. 

‘Upon my soul, Ido believe I’m drunk,” § 
No, Two; “capital joke—ha, ha, ha!” 
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No. One continued dumb, brandy had not thawed 
him; but he stared very hard at me, as much as to 
say, I would speak if I could. 

No. Three put into my hand the sixteenth card, 
and made a rash attempt at a bow. 

Having seen them fairly outside my door, I 
polted it, saying with Shakspeare— 

“O! that man 
Should put an enemy in his month 
To steal away his brains !” 

I cannot say that German sounds well, except 
from the lips of a pretty woman, and in Belgium 
the pretty women are all English. I wonder if 
there is speech in the next world, and what may be 
the favored language. It may be that we all keep 
to that we are taught to pray in here below. It 
might be useful to be a linguist even there. Sup- 

, for instance, some melancholy shade, with 
its arms folded like the witch of Endor, as she ap- 
peared to Saul, having lost its way in space, and 
taking no heed of eternity, were to be obliged to 
accost some other vagrant spirit, some deeply medi- 
tating disciple of Kant, to inquire his way home 
again, and were to receive a shake of the head, 
with a nicht versteken, how excessively awkward! 
[am afraid that on our last travels, we shall most 
of us be excessively unprepared. 

Ihave been this morning to visit an establish- 
ment founded by two brothers, of the name of Van 
der Maelen. It comprehends natural history, bota- 
ny, geography, and statistics—and they have, 
moreover, a lithographic press for maps and plates, 
ltisa very curious, and very spirited undertaking. 
As yet, the whole has been effected by their own 
means, which are extensive, and without any as- 
sistance from government. How few people in 
this world employ their money so usefully! This 
establishment is but yet in its infancy, and the col- 
lections are not very valuable, although rapidly in- 
creasing, from the interest felt by every one in its 
welfare. 


Of all collections of natural history, the fossil de- 
partment is, to me, the most interesting ; there is 
room for speculation and reflection, till the mind is 
lost in its own wanderings, which I consider one 
ofthe greatest delights of our existence. We are 
indebted to the vast comprehensive mind, and in- 
defatigable labor of Cuvier, for the gleams of light 
which have lately burst upon us, and which has 
rendered what was before mere speculative sup- 
position, now a source of interesting and anxious 
investigation, attended with results that are as sat- 
isfactory as they are undeniable. 

That there was a period when the surface of the 
tarthwas almost entirely covered with water—a 
state between chaos and order, when man was not 
yetcreated, (for then the world had not yet been 
tendered by the Almighty a fit receptacle for man,) 
‘ppears to be undoubted. Yet the principle of 
life had been thrown forth by the Almighty hand, 
ind monsters had been endowed with vitality and 
with attributes necessary for their existence upon 
in intermediate world. 

These were the many varieties of the Ichthyo- 
‘uri and the Plesiosauri, of whose remains we 

ve now such abundant specimens—all animals of 
lizard species ; some supposed to have been 





supplied with wings, like the flying fish of the pre- 
sent day. 

But imagine an animal of the lizard species, one 
hundred and twenty feet long—imagine such a 
monster—the existence of which is now proved 
beyond acavil, by the remains, deeply imbedded 
in the hard blue lias rocks, and which are now in 
our possession, What a terrific monster it must 
have been! We look with horror at an alligator 
of twenty or thirty feet, but imagine an animal of 
that species entending his huge bulk to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. Were they all destroyed 
when the waters were separated from the land, 
or did they gradually become extinct when the 
earth was no longer a suitable habitation for them, 
and no longer congenial to thosewproperties with 
which thy had been endowed when ordered into 
existence by the Almighty power? The descrip- 
tion of the behemoth, by Job, has long been a puz- 
zle tothe learned ; we have no animal of the pre- 





sent time which will answer to it, but'in many 

points this description will answer to what may be 

supposed would be the appearance, the muscular 

power, and the habits of this huge denizen of a for- 

mer world. 

“* His force is in the navel of his belly, 

He moveth his tail like a cedar. 

His bones are as strong pieces of brass. 

His bones are like bars of iron. | 

He lieth under the shady trees in cover of the reed 
and fens. ; 

The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 

The willows of the brook compass him about.” 


It may be a matter of deep surmise, whether all 
animals were created as we now find them, and 
whether the first creation was final—how far the 
unerring hand will permit a change to take place 
in the forms and properties of animals, so as to 
adapt them to their peculiar situations. I would 
say, whether the Almighty may not have allowed 
the principles of vitality and life to assume, at va- 
rious epochs, the form and attributes most conge- 
nial to the situation, either by new formation er by 
change. 


May not the monster of the former world have 
dwindled down to the alligator of this—the levia- 
than to the whale? Let us examine whether we 
have any proofs in existing creation to support this 
supposition. We all know that the hair of the 
goat and sheep in the torrid zones will be changed 
into wool when they are taken to the colderclimes, 
and that the reverse will also take place—we know 
that the hare and weazel tribes, whose security is 
increased from their color so nearly approaching 
to that of the earth in temperate latitudes, have the 
satne protection afforded to them when they are 
found in the regions of snow, by their changing to 
white—and we know that the rete mocosum of the 
African enables him to bear the exposure to a tro- 
pical sun, which would destroy any European. 
But this is not sufficient ; we must examine further. 
Sir Humphrey Davy has given us a very interest- 
ing account of a small animal found in the pools of 
water in the caves in Carniola; this animal is 
called the Proteus Anguinus ; it is a species of eel 
with two feet—it is only to be found in these 
caves—it lives in darkness, and exposure to the 
light destroys it. Now here is an animal which 





we must either suppose to have been created at the 
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universal creation—and that is to suppose that 
these caves and pools of water have also existed 
from the time of the creation—or that the principle 
of vitality has been permitted, at a latter date, to 
take that form and those attributes congenial to its 
situation: it is a curious problem. Again, it is 
well known that in the continent of New Holland, 
there are animals who have a property peculiar to 
that continent alone—that of a pouch or false sto- 
mach, to contain their young after their birth; it 
has been surmised that at one time the major part 
of that continent was under water, and that this 
pouch was supplied to them for the safety of their 
young; nor is this conjecture without strong 
grounds; if only the kangaroo and opossum tribes, 
which are animals peculiarly indigenous to that 
continent, were supplied with this peculiar forma- 
tion, the conjecture would fall to the ground, as it 
might fairly be said that this property was only 
another proof of the endless variety in creation ; 
but the most remarkable fact is, that not only the 
kangaroo and opossum, animals indigenous and 
peculiar to that portion of the globe, but that every 
variety of squirrel, rat, and mouse, which in every 
other respect are of the same species as those found 
in the other continents, are all of them provided 
with this peculiar false pouch to contain their 
young. Why, therefore, should all these have 
been supplied with it, if not for a cause? and the 
question now arises, whether at their creation they 
had that pouch, or were permitted so far to change 
their formation, when the pouch became necessary 
for the preservation and continuation of the spe- 
cies. 
turies, I grant, and therefore are not likely to be 
observed by man, whose records or whose knowl- 
edge are not permitted to be handed down beyond 
a certain extent. Knowledge is not happiness; 
and when the accumulation has arrived to that 
height so as to render it dangerous, it is swept 
away by the all-wise and benevolent Creator, and 
we are permitted to begin again de novo. After all, 
what we term posterity is but a drop of water in 
the ocean of Time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Brussels. ‘There are few people in Brussels, in- 
deed in Belgium, who do not complain of the re- 
volution: all that goes wrong is at once ascribed 
to this cause—indeed I was rather staggered by 
one gentleman, at Ghent, telling me very gravely 
that they had no fat oxen since the revolution; but 
this he explained by stating that the oxen were fat- 
tened from the refuse of several manufactories, all 
of which had been broken up, the proprietors 
having quitted for Holland. The revolution has 
certainly been, up to the present time, injurious to 
both countries, but it is easy to foretel that eventu- 
ally Belgium will flourish, and Holland, in all pro- 
bability, be bankrupt. The expenses of the latter 
even now are greater than her revenue, and when 
the rail-roads of Belgium have been completed, as 
proposed, to Vienna, the revenue of Holland will 
be proportionably decreased from her loss of the 
carrying trade. It may be urged that Holland can 
also have her rail-roads—but she cannot: so large 
a proportion of her population find their support 
at present on the canals, that a rail-road would be 


That these changes are the changes of cen- | 








a ee | 


productive of the most injurious effects. It ig true 
that she can lower her rates of carriage, but the 
merchant will save ten days of transport by the 
rail-roads, and this rapidity of communication wil] 
always obtain the preference. 

The causes of the Belgian revolution have beep 
but imperfectly known in England: it has general. 
\ly been supposed that there were no grounds fo 
the separation; but this was not the case. If eye, 
a nation were justified in throwing off their forced 
allegiance, it was Belgium. 

Although twice as large in territory, and double 
in population, to his previous dominions, Belgium 
was treated by William of Nassau like a subjug. 
ted country, unfairly taxed, unfairly represented, 
and in every way sacrificed to his favorite United 
Provinces. 

Never was a finer country lost by such obstinate 
folly and infatuation. Any one desirous to havea 
\fair and impartial account of what took place, 
‘should read the work, in two volumes, published 
iby Mr. White. 

It was a great error on the part of the Allied 
Powers, making over Belgium to Holland. | 
should have been incorporated with Prussia, and 
there then would have been formed a continued 
and strong chain to have confined France within 
her legitimate boundaries; and this was due to 
Prussia, in recompense for her valor, her constancy 
and her sufferings. 

But whatever may be the future prospects of 
Belgium, it is certain that, from the heavy exper 
ses attending the support of so large an army, 
the retirement into Holland of most of the influen- 
tial and wealthy commercial men, and the defee- 
tion of almost all the nobility, at present she is suf- 
fering. Brussels, her capital, has perhaps been 
most injured, and is no longer the gay and lively 
town which it was under the dynasty of King Wil 
liam of Nassau. When the two countries wert 
united, it was the custom to divide the year between 
Brussels and the Hague; and as there was not only 
the establishment of the King, but also those of 
Princes William and Frederick, (in fact three 
courts,) as well as all the nobility of Holland and 
Belgium, there was an overflow of wealth and 
company, and amusement, which rendered Brus 
sels one of the most delightful winter residences 
on the Continent; but this has now all passed 
away. The court of Leopold is but a shadow, # 
he has been deserted by nearly all the Belgian no 
ibility. The few who reside in town will not visi 
at the palace, and live in seclusion, receiving 1 
company, and spending no money; the majority, 
however, have either retired to their country seals, 
or have left the kingdom to spend their revenue 
amongst foreigners. 
| The following has been stated as the cause 
this disgust. After the accession of Leopold, the 
horses of the Prince of Orange were ordered to be 
sold by public auction; amongst others was the 
old white charger which had carried his highness 
‘onthe memorable field of Waterloo, Out of 1¢ 

spect to the prince, it was proposed that a sub- 
scription should be made to purchase this horse, 
‘and send it to him as a present. The intelligence 
of this subscription got wind, the parties were de 
‘nounced as Orangists, and an emeute was the coh 
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sequence. In this emeute, the houses of many of | more serious results. I refer to the system of 
the nobility were plundered, and to the astonish-| spending more money than you can afford, to en- 
ment of every body, there was no interference or able you to hold a certain position in the scale of 
check to this outrage on the part of the govern- | society. 
ment. Itis said, that had one or two companies; For these last forty years, during which immense 
been called out, it might immediately have been fortunes have been made in England, there has 
stopped; and King Leopold is accused of having | been a continued struggle of wealth against rank. 
winked at, if he did not abet, this commotion. } Parvenus, as the aristocracy have been pleased to 
How far this accusation is true, it is impossible to call them, have started up in every direction, vying 
say, but this charge is the ground upon which all} with and even eclipsing the nobility in lavish ex- 
the Belgian nobility have deserted the court. Itis | penditure—in some instances, driving the aristoe- 
generally believed that the revolutionists, perceiv-| racy to spend more money than they could afford, 
ing that King Leopold was fast securing the good-| and thereby impoverishing them; in others, foreing 
will of the Orangists, got up this emeute to separate | admittance in their circles. Wealth and public 
him from them; fearful that a junction with them | opinion have latterly gained the ageendancy, and 
would déstroy their own influence, and deprive | the aristocracy are now more looked up to on ac- 
them of their situations, the salaries attached to | count of their large possessions, than of their high 
which are equally agreeable to revolutionists and | birtk. Now this has been nothing more than a de- 
radicals as to whig or tory. mand for greater liberty and more extended rights 
King Leopold’s present position, strange to say, | on the part of the commoners of England, in pro- 
has a strong similarity to that of King William of| portion as they found themselves a more important 
England—a Protestant himself, in the hands of aj} body in the state. It has not been a case of Mag- 
Catholic party, a Tory in heart, he has thrown | na Charta, but it is still analogous, for they have 
himself into the arms of radicals, whose company | demanded thatthe barrier raised between them and 
he detests, and who have driven from his court all | the aristocracy should be thrown down, as soon as 
the superior and important aristocracy. they posseseed all the advantages, with the excep- 
At present there are but few Englishmen at Brus- | tion of that nominal rank, conferred indiscriminate- 
sels, it being no longer the scene of gaiety, and | ly according to the caprice of a mortal as erring as 
there are other reasons which gradually decrease | themselves. 
the number. The fact is, that Brussels is not a| As soon as a partial breach had been made in 
very cheap residence. ‘The duties on every thing | this barrier, every one rushed for admittance, dis- 
are now enormous, and the shopkeepers prey upon | playing wealth as their ticket of admission, and 
the English as much as they can, having avowedly | the consequence has been, that wealth has now be- 
two prices, one for them and the other for the Bel-| come the passport into society: but another con- 
gians, There are very few amusements, and the | sequence has also ensued, which is, that almost 
people, since the revolution, are rude and bearish, | every body has been living and keeping up an ap- 
imagining that by incivility they prove their liberty | pearance, which has not been warranted by their 
andindependence. The other towns of Belgium| means. Many have exceeded their incomes, and 
ae very dull and very cheap—Brussels is very | then sunk downinto poverty; others have perhaps 
dull and very dear. In another point, Brussels | only lived up to their incomes, but in so doing, have 
presents a contradiction to all the other capitals of | disappointed those who, induced by the appearance 
Europe, in which you generally find the most pol-| of so much wealth, have married into families, and 
ised manners, and the greatest beauty in the fe-| discovered that they have obtained wives with ex- 
male sex, concentrated. At Brussels, it is directly | pensive ideas, without a fortune to enable them te 
the reverse—the men are bears and the women | indulge them. Many have, by the appearance of 
fights: whereas, in the Belgian provinces you | wealth, ina worldly way, provided for a numerous 
will meet with civility and respect; and at Ant-| and expensive family. But there have been other 
werp, Ostend, and most other provincial towns, | reasons which have induced some to live beyond 
full in with many fine countenances, reminding | their means—they have done it in the pure spirit 
you of the Spanish blood which has been for cen-| of gambling. In England credit, next to money, 
luries mingled with that of the Low Provinces. is of most value, and according to their supposed 
Nevertheless there are many advantages in Brus-| wealth so did the parties obtain credit; an expen- 
‘els: the communication with England is so rapid, | diture beyond their means was, therefore, with 
ind its situation is so central, that it may be con-| commercial men, nothing more than a speculation, 
sidered as the point from which travellers diverge | which very often sueceeded, and eventually pro- 
on their various routes. cured to the parties the means of expenditure. It 
About the end of May the arrivals and departures | is well known that the income tax, in many cases, 
tm Brussels are constant; this stream continues/ was paid double; commercial men preferring to 
* pour through the city for three months, after | give in theirincome at twice its real value, and pay 
hich as the Belgians do not mix with the foreign | the tax to that amount, that they might be supposed 
‘sidents, the latter are left entirely to their own | to possess more than they really had; indeed, as 
‘sources for amusement. But the greatest objec-| it was supposed that a man would evade so heavy 
to Brussels is, that the English have brought! an impost as much as possible, he was generally 
‘ith them the English feeling. Uhardly know how | considered to be worth even more than what he 
* to term it, but it certainly is a feeling peculiar-| himself had stated. It is from these causes that has 
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Y English, which has taken deep root within this| arisen what I have callea the English feeling, for 


sthalf century, and which has already produced | display beyond the means, and which makes them 
uch evil, and may eventually be productive of look down upon those who cannot compete with 
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274 WOMAN’S LOVE, &c. 





them in expense. Let a married couple be ever so | 
well conneeted—let them have talent, and every | 
other advantage, it will avail them nothing, if they | 
have not money, sufficient at least to keep a car- | 
riage, and not shock the mistress of a house by the 

sound of the rattling steps of a hackney-coach at 

her door; besides which, in our commercial coun- | 
try, the principle of barter, of quid pro quo, is ex- 
tended evento dinner and evening parties—and 
the reason is obvious—when the people live to the 
full extent, or even beyond their incomes, a little 
management is required. A dinner party is so ar- | 
ranged, that the dinners received from others are | 
returned to them, and they cannot aflord to ask a | 
couple who cannot give them a dinner in return, | 
as they would fill up the places of others to whom 
a dinner is due, and who, if not asked then, must be | 
at another time ; and an extra dinner is an extra 
expense to be avoided. The English party, there- 
fore, who have only moderate incomes, have the 
ehvice, either to live beyond their means, and 
leave their children unprovided for, or of being 
shut out from that society, to which in every other 
but the adventitious claim of wealth they are en- 
titled. The consequence has been, that since the 
peace, thousands and thousands have settled on the 
Continent, that they may make more display with 
a small income, and thousands more, with a much 
better feeling, to avoid expense and lay by a pro- 
vision for their children. Of course, all these re- 








marks are made with reservation, but with reser- 
vation, it may be said, thatin England we have, 
or soon shall have, only two classes left, the ex- 
treme rich and the extreme poor, for the interme- 
diate classes are gradually retiring to the Conti- 
nent, emigrating to Canada and America, or sink- 
ing down into the latter. This is a most danger- 
ous state of society, and, if carried to the extreme, 
has always proved ruinous to the state. 

Although the innmense extent of the Roman Em- 
pire may be asserted as the ultimate cause of its 
downfall, still that downfall was most certainly ac- 
celerated by the rottenness at the core, the sys- 
tem of patrons and clients having thrown all the 
wealth into the hands of a few. Are we not ra- 
pidly advancing to this state in England? The 
landholders are almost at the mercy of the fund- 
holders, who, in fifty years time, will probably 
have possession of the land as well as of the 
money. And should there be no check put to this 


disintegration of society, then must come what the 





ble adjustment—and in that case it is a problem 
how far that may not be really equitable, for society | 
may, by degrees, arrive ata state so anomalous as 
to warrant that the few should be sacrificed for the | 
benefit ofthe community at large. 


' 
| 
| 
adicals are now so anxious to obtain, the equita- | 
} 
| 





| 
Woman’s Love. 

There is a feeling of the heart, | 
A thought within the bosom’s swell, | 
Which woman’s eyes alone impart— 
Which woman’s blush alone can tell! | 
Man may be cold in love’s disguise, | 
And feel not half the flame he speaks ; | 
But woman’s love is in her eyes— 
{t glows upon ler burning cheeks! | 





Epistolary Love-making, 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Most worthy of admiration, 
After long consideration, 

And serious meditation, 

Of the great reputation 

You have in this nation; 

I have a strong inclination 

To become your relation, 

I am now making preparation 
To remove my habitation 

Toa more convenient station, 
To pay you adoration, 

By more frequent visitation ; 

If this kind of oblation 

Be but worth your observation, 
It will be an obligation 
Beyond all moderation; 
Believe me in every station 
From generation to generation, 


THE LADY’S ANSWER. 


I received your adoration 

With much deliberation, 

And some consternation, 

At the seeming infatuation, 

That seized your imagination, 
When you made such a declaration, 
On so slender a foundation, 

But on examination, 

Supposed it done from ostentation, 
To display education, 

Or rather multiplication 

Of words of the same termination, 
Though with great variation 

And different signification, 
Which without disputation, 

May deserve commendation; 

An I I think imitation 

A sufficient gratification. 





ORIGINAL. 


Past Days. 


Oh, I have known proud, happy days, 
When friends around me stood— 
When I could meet the adiniring gaze 

Of lovely, fair, and good. 
But gone are now the joyful hours, 
When I was gay and young— 


— i 


When time rolled on, midst sweetest flowers, 


And fair ones round me sung 


Since then, I cank’ring care have known, 
The tears my cheeks have wet; 
All—all my happy days have flown, 
Past days I now regret. 


And when my mem’ry backward turns 
To boyhood’s gladsome years, 

My throbbing brain with anguish burns— 
I shed the bitter tears. 


But soon this heart will be at rest, 
Beneath the cold green sod ; 
And I again may yet be blest, 
When I shall meet my God. 
Callao, Peru, 8. A. 
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CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL, 





&c. O75 




















—_— 
Ceremony of Taking the Veil. 
Farty in the morning we received a note from 

Madame F—— saying, that if the ladies of our 

arty would like to witness the ceremony of “tak- 
ing the veil,” and would repair to her house by 

nine o'clock, she would accompany them to a 

neighboring Convent where it was to be performed 

about the hour often. ‘The Abbess being her friend 
and cousin, she had obtained her consent to our 
attending on the occasion in case we wished it. 

We wished it, you may be sure, and her kindness 

was eagerly and thankfully accepted. On reach- 

ing the convent its portal was opened bytwo of the 
sisterhood, who greeted Madame F very cor- 
dially, made their curtsies to us, and then conducted 
us to the gallery of a small chapel, the main body 
of which was filled with nuns clad in black, and 
seated on rows of benches each side of the aisle. 
In the centre of it, upon adamask chair, sat a young 





) lady richly dressed. She wore a yellow silk frock 


trimmed with lace, white satin shoes, long white 
kid gloves and ornainents of pearl. A wreath of 
orange blossoms mingled and contrasted with her 
dark hair, and were partly concealed by a flowing 
veil. Madame F related her history, and to our 
surprise we learned she was an English girl who 
had been placed in the convent at an early age to 
beeducated. As might have been expected, asso- 
ciating so constantly and closely with Catholics 
from childhood, she became one herself: and when 
her parents came over to France for the purpose 
ofearrying her home, they found her resolved on 
becoming a nun, Having tried in vain to dissuade 
her from it, they at length yielded to her entreaties, 
and were even present when she took the vows; 
andas they did not appear distressed on the occa- 
sion, [suppose they had become finally reconciled 
to their sad bereavement. 
compel her to relinquish her weak determination. 
But to proceed to the ceremony. Long prayers 
were said, incense scattered, and a fine hymn 
chanted—the novice kneeling down before a table 
covered with a crimson cloth, and reclining her 
head upon it, in humble submission to that Divine 
Power to whom she was dedicating her heart and 
days! When the music ceased the Abbess ad- 
vanced, and taking her hand led her out through a 
sidedoor ; and while they were absent, a nun dis- 
tributed among the sisterhood a number of large 
waxcandles, which she afterwardsillumined. The 
Abbess now re-entered with her charge, and pray- 
‘sand incense were again offered, a second hymn 
sung, and the novice had her hair, or a portion of 
‘\eutoff; she then prostrated herself before the 
altar, and a black pall was cast over her, to signify 
that she was dead to the world. Onrising, she re- 
treda second time with the Superior, and in a few 
mutes re-appeared, clad in the habiliments of the 
tloister, and went round the chapel to receive the 
ss 0f congratulation and welcome from each of 
®community ; after which the lights were extin- 
guished, and every one departed, leaving her to 
‘litude, meditation, and prayer, until the vesper 





I wonder they did not. 


to bind themselves for life to stay in one limited 
space, and pursue one unvaried mode of existence ; 
I hope and think I love religion truly; but Iam 
sure if I were a saint upon earth, I should never 
| hide my light ina monastery. I ought to mention 
thatexcept the father and brothers of the new nun 
no gentlemen were admitted to the ceremony ; and 
Ioughtalso to state that ske was very pretty. Leono- 
\ra says that notwithstanding the scene and place, 
she was constantly imagining the interference of 
some brave youth, to save the fair creature from 
her fate, by rushing in and bearing her off by force; 
but alas ! the age of chivalry is long past, and now 
a-days a hero in love would be thought a prodigy and 
hard to find, unless perhaps, he was soughit for in a 
certain old fashioned fabric in the vicinity of Mor- 
ven Lodge. There, peradveuture, such an odd per- 
sonage might be found. G. D. 





—— 


Anccdote. 
A Masor who figured very conspicuously as a 
cool, collected and brave officer, in a late war with 
the Sacs and Foxes, was engaged in those daring 
exploits, which are so common to the sons of the 
frontier, and which, were they more known would 
place the actors high on the “rollof fame.” Near 
to the close of that ill fated struggle of the Indians, 
he walked out from his camp, as usual in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by a “fellow in arms.” Having 
advanced some distance from the camp they sud- 
denly came in view of three Indians. They quickly 
drew their rifles to a level with their opponents and 
the unerring aim, and the keen eyes of the Western 
hunters caused two of the three “sons of nature,” 
to kiss their mother earth. Major 8. dropping his 
rifle, but grasping his knife, made chase for the 
remaining Indian, who fired his rifle without efiect. 
jut a space of ground was got over before the ac- 
tive Major had griped with his red foe, and «wnfor- 
tunately lost his knife before he had time to use it, 
The Indian observing the approach of the Major's 
companion, made a desperate effort to floor his ad- 
versary, but his active opponent parred the trip and 
threw him. Still neither could use the knife; for 
the Indian locked himself so close with the Major, 
that he buried his teeth in him as they were falling. 
At this moment the Major’s companien caine up 
with his two scalps. 
“Tom,” says the Major, “ have you gota knife. 
“Yes.” 
“ Then cut this red devil’s throat.” 
“ Oh, no, Major,” says ‘Tom, “ give the fellow 
fair play, some chance for his .«te.” 
| “ You d———d rascal,” was the reply, “ cut 
his throat quickly ; don’t you see he is biting me?” 
“ Well, Major, bite him too; two on one ain’t 
fair; but ifhe masters you I'll give him a round 
afierwards.” 
“ You infernal villain, if you donot cut his throat 
in one minute, I'll cut your's.” 
But it was not until these threatenings were re- 
| peated over and over again, that Tom would con- 
}sentto do this act for his commander, which he 





9? 








should tell the hour for rejoining her. How | finally did with a very sullen air, as if it was a very 
awful I felt while a spectator of this solemn scene ; | great piece of imposition to his enemy. He very 


ind how strange, is it not? that reflecting beings 


Who know the fickleness of human nature—that 
vature’s mighty law ischange,” can venture thus 


leisurely drew his knife across the Indian’s throat, 
and very leisurely wiped it, and consigned it to its 
| proper place. 
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DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Sketches from the 


pIARY OF A REDUC 


ED FASHIONABLE. 


---G 


Jan. 12th, Poverty !—word of dread import!— 
destroyer of all that is graceful and refined—enemy 
of all that is magnificent and great, in this world! 
[| have heard of thee, and read of thee, as some 
gtim tyrant, whose haunts fortune had placed far 
fom me and mine. But now I am thy victim. 
Yes, the admired, the rich, the fashionable Ger- 
trude Danforth, is poor. I must drink of this potion 
jn its most appalling form, for poverty comes not 
with half the sting to those whose days have been 
spent in frugality, and obscurity, who have mixed 
with the poor, and are used to privations,—as to 
that unfortunate, who has rolled in luxury, and ac- 

yired countless artificial wants, now become se- 
cond nature. Still, itis not wantI fear. All luxu- 
ries and comforts, I can resign, but loss of rank, of 
caste. Ah, proud Gertrude! ’tis that which brings 
the bitterest pang to thy heart. To see those who 
once followed my steps with almost adoration, now 
turn coldly away :—to know tliat those who once 
eagerly sued for my presence at their festal halls, 





now seek me no more, this—this, I fear worse than 
death. But why should I expect this? I must not 
condemn the world ere it be tried. Am I not the 


same? have I not the same beauty as before ? will 
not my strains sound as sweetly ? shall I not dance 


asgracefully as when I was mistress of thousands ? 
Away with distrust! The world is not as heartless 
as] have heard; our friends will doubtless be 
warmer than they were before our change of for- 
tune. 

13h—My mother sent for us to her room this 
morning, and when we were all assembled, she 
ssid—“ My dear daughters, I trust you have re- 
covered from the blow which fell on you yesterday, 
when you were informed by the executors of your 
poor father’s affairs, there would be but a trifle left 
when all his debts were paid. My children, it is 
hard for you to meet with so greata change; but 
you will doubtless reflect you have led hitherto a 
happy and cloudless life, and your gratitude for 
that should check all repining. We have no one 
tolook to now but ourselves, as my brother, you 
know, has a large family, and can do but little to 
assistus, and I have now sent for you, to consult 
1 our mode of support, for the future.” 


“Dear mother,” I said, “ what can we do? we 
leave it to you to direct us.” 

“My brother,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ mention- 
td taking boarders.” 

“Boarders!” we all exclaimed, aghast, ‘dear | 
mother, is there nothing else to which we can re- 





sort?” 
_ "There is but one alternative, I fear, and that | 
¥, keeping a boarding school.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the impetuous Catharine, | 
“Iwould rather starve than keep a school.” 
, My heart sunk, when I thought of my noble- 
Hooking, refined mother, reduced to be a school 
irudge, enduring all the whims and fancies of un- 


reasonable mothers and hoyden children; while 
the gentle Serena turned away to conceal the tears 
which she could not repress. 

‘“« My dear girls, your fate is a sad one, I know; 
torn suddenly from a station of opulence and dis« 
tinction, to the severe duty of earning your bread 
by your daily labor: but hundreds as beautiful and 
as talented as yourselves, have tred in this weary 
path before you, and you must not expect to be 
exempt from the gencral lot of change and of care. 
Haughtily resisting one’s destiny, but adds to its 
bitterness; let us then at once, school our hearts, 
and the storm will pass over us with less power: 
Our eflorts will not be required long, I know,” 
she said smilingly, “my dark eyed, pensive Serena 
has an attached lover, in young Rutledge, and he 
will no doubt, soon close his engagement by taking 
her as his bride, from her now altered home. My 
brilliant Gertrude, whose fine form and finished 
elegance, draws around her a crowd of devoted at- 
tendants, will soon be led away from her mother 4 
as to Kate, the blue-eyed, she is but seventeen, 
and must wait ere she enters the married state, and 
the trifle I possess will support her and myself.” 

“Ah, mamma!” said Kate, smiling through her 
tears, * you remind me of the poor milk-maid, with 
your chateaux en Espagne. 1 pray heaven your 
pleasant visions of the future, may not be like ber 
green gown.” 

“Trust me, Kate, by submitting gracefully te 
our fate we shall meet our reward. So, if you 
please, I will submit the question once more, bourd-~ 
ing school or boarding house.” 

“My voice,” said Catharine, “shall never be for 
the former: I hate children, they always sit on one, 
or stand on one’s foot, or tumble one’s dress; and 
then they are always so impertinent. I shall only 
consent, on condition of being the whipper-in, and 
in that case, I shall amuse myself in my vocation 
every Monday morning.” 

“ Fie, Catharine—listen to me. Gertrude, you 
know, is a perfect mistress of music ; she will then 
give lessons in that science; Serena and yourself 
excel in languages and drawing; you will there- 
fore take those branches, while I will attend to the 
English.” 

My mother’s scheme, however, did not meet our 
approval, and after much discussion, it was settled 
that we weretoremove intoa less expensive house, 
and take a few genteel boarders, to enable us to 


| support ourselves. 


2th—The Rubicon is passed—an advertisement 
has been sent to the papers, and all our acquain- 
tances are apprised of the fact that the fashionable 
and envied Danforths are reduced to the alterna-~ 
tive of taking boarders. 

21st.—This morning the waiter came up to say, 
a gentleman was below who wished to take board 
with us. My mother was absent and I requested 
Catharine to attend to hun. 
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“ Sister, I cannot,” she said, “ I had rather |to give as much as five dollars, if you could let n,. 


starve.” have it at that price.” 
‘‘Remember our mother, also, dependson our) “ Nosir, the price is fixed at six dollars, and cap, 
exertions now ; go dearest.” { not be altered.” 


She threw down her book, notin the gentlest} My decided manner, and my appearance, for] 
manner, and ran down stairs. Soon after I heard | am two years older than Catharine, convinced the 
voices ina smal! room adjoining ours, and as the | man he could hope for no change, so he agreed 
door was ajar I looked in. A short, thin, elderly | take the room, and presented his card and ref 
gentleman, was looking curiously around the room, | rences. 
and Kate stood at the door with her arms folded, | Twas much astonished to find in this perseverin 
and her pretty lips pursed up in the haughtiest man- , haggler, a partner in one of our richest mercantil, 
ner imaginable. houses. It is arranged that Mr. Belton takes pos. 

“Six dollars, you say, madam,” said the little | session to-morrow. 
man. ‘J think that rather high for thisroom—and| February 8th—I was sitting in the drawing-room 
then the looking glass, and chairs are so old fash- | to-day, when the waiter ushered in a very dashingly 
ioned.”’ perp lady. She wore a cloak of striped grey 

Old fashioned !—the antiques my grandfather! and scarlet satin, carried a green velvet muff gaily 








brought from England, and which Kate almost idol-| embroidered, and a pink hat with white plume 
ized. I trembled for the single gentleman. completed her attire. 
“ Could you not say four dollars, miss ?” ‘ You do notremember me, Miss Danforth,” she 
“No sir, I cannot.” said smilingly. 
“ Why [have aroom larger than this, whereIam; ‘ No madam, I confess I do not, but seat yourself 
for four dollars.” on the sofa.” 
“ Well sir,” said Kate, “ I think you hadbetter| ‘ My name is Voris,” she said. 
not leave it.” | NowTrecollected her; she was the wife of a 


“ But miss, itis so high up town, it costs me a| obscure grocer, who by his frequent speculations 
great deal to ride up and down ; and then, the lady made a large fortune, and she had ever since been 
has six children who are always in my room, and | endeavoring to worm herself up into fashionable 
this is nearer my office.” society. She had particularly aimed at our family, 

“ And so sir,” said Catharine, “ you wish to se-| and at all public places continually threw herself 
eure good accommodations without being willing | in our way. Her advances had been discouragei, 
to pay their full value ” nor had we ever returned the call she favoredus 

“« Madam,” said the little man rather bewildered, | with when we removed into her neighborhood. 
“but, as IT was saying, if you would let me have | I have come, Miss Danforth, to take board with 
the room for four dollars, I will bring a washing- | you. Mr. Voris, my husband, is on the pointed 
stand, which you know will save yours, and then, | setting out for France on business, to be gonea 
ITalways dine outon Sunday’s, and that will be! year, and I have concluded to rent the house ani 
twenty-five cents a week saved.” sell the furniture and let Mr. Voris purchase nev. 

“Sir,” said Kate, with a violent effort to be civil, | It will be so pleasant to have every thing of the 
“If you wish to have this room for six dollars a| newest French style. As soonas I heard you wer 
week, itis yours, if not, you can no doubt suit your- | going to keep a boarding house, that’s just the place 
self elsewhere.” for me says I, for I would like to be with genteel 

“ But miss, can you not take something off for! people you know, for as to boarding with folks one 
my washing stand if it is only a quarter of a dollar} doesn’t know any thing about, it wouldn’t be the 
a week.” thing. As to expense, that’s nothing to us you 

“ Sir,” said Kate, her wrath now rising beyond | know, so I was determined to come if you would 
control, “ neither you nor your washing-stand shall | give us aroom.” 
enter these doors, if Lean prevent it.” Andrushing| When Mrs. Voris commenced, I concluded a 
from the room, she threw herself on my bed and | once torefuse her, for I thought she only came with 
wept, as ifshe would weep her heart out. the intention to force herself into our circle ; how 

I closed the door. “ Catharine,” I said, “this! ever, before she had finished, I reproached mysell 
will never do. You must command yourself for| for my want of charity. It is better, I thought, 
our mother’s sake.” admit into our honse those who have known usbe 

“ Oh, Gertrude !—sister !—I never can return to | fore and will respect ourformer station, than strat 
that hateful, red-haired wrangler in the next room.” | gers. Soafter consulting with my mother, lagreel 

It was in vain to argue, so I hastily finished my | to receive her. 
toilet and entered. The gentleman’s back was! “Ihave two children,” she said, “ but they#t 
towards me, as he was briefly engaged examining | the sweetest, gentl st creatures you have ever laid 
the bedding. 'your eyes on. They are not the least trouble ™ 

« Excellent beds,” he said, “and a neater house | the world: Ihave a girl to take care of them, ant 
and better furnished, I have never boarded in. I ‘they shall be kept out of your way. ' 
will come asit is so cheap, but I may as welltry to| 25th—My uncle called to say some friends of bis 
get it a little lower.” had just arrived from South America, and, he wi 

I shut the door, and he turned around. us to give them rooms at our house. The party 

‘You are one of the ladies of the house, I sup- | consisted of a lady, gentleman, three children, @ 





pose.” two colored women servants. We have consent 
I bowed. toreceive them. An English gentleman and ser 


“ ] like this room pretty well, and will be willing vant complete our family. 
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} 28th—Catharine came for me to-day to see her 


| 


torepine at our lot. Indeed, we are not thankful 


room—as it was more profitable tolet out the lower | for all we still have remaining to us—your reproof 


rooms, she and Serena have resigned theirs, and 
have mounted to the attic. We toiled up the nu- 
merous flight of stairs, and by the time we had at- 
tained the garret, were completely out of breath. 
Catharine threw open the door with a great flour- 
im Enter our boudoir, sister,” she said, “and re- 
cline after your fatigue, on my luxurious sofa.” 
Jentered a small room, the roof of which was shel- 


” 


The good Serena was there, endeavoring to give an 
airof comfort and embellishment to the sorry apart- 
ment. She had put upaclean white muslin cur- 
tain at the window, and hung a few of her draw- 
ings around to take off the cold appearance of the 
Catharine threw herself on 
a chair, and burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

«What has excited your mirth,” asked Serena. 

«I cannot helpit; itis sofunny tosleep in a garret: 
why, I never even set my foot in one before—think 
of the elegant and fashionable Misses Danforths, 
emerging in full dress from the attics !—In future 
it will be ever before me—when I am sailing through 
Broadway in my lilac Satin Pelisse, or dancing 
the gallopade in full costume, I shall fancy I hear 
some one observe, “that dashing young lady with 
all her finery emerged from the garret!” 

“Many of the greatest geniuses,” quietly ob- 
served Serena, “ have inhabited this despised re- 
gion. It ought to be hallowed as the tranquil asy- 
lum of talent in distress.”’ 

“Who knows but that we shall turn poet’s, Se- 
rena—let us try, we may make our fortunes yet by 
poetry.” 

“In the meanwhile, we can ‘ look from our loop 
hole of retreat o’er half the world.’ ” 

“Yes!—that is delightful, to look down on one’s 
acquaintances.” 

I pity my young and lovely sisters, who, in 
spite of their gaiety, I know felt deeply their priva- 
tions. Brought up in refinement, their rooms re- 
plete with every comfort and luxury, and all their 
wants, real or artificial, gratified, they must have 
possessed stout hearts indeed not to have felt this 
reverse, Still I thought it my duty, as their elder 
sister, to endeavor to repress their excited feelings. 

“Catharine,” I said, “‘ be sure when you look out 
your loop hole over the world, or even over our 
tity, not to pass over those hovels where the de- 
tayed roof lets in the rain and wintry wind on its 
wretched inmates, and let your imagination pierce 
the shattered walls and behold the shivering family 
without fire, dividing among them the dry bread 
and bones which they have gained from door to 
door, Or, look into the better class of houses, and 
females, as tenderly brought up, and as del- 
cate as ourselves, compelled from their scanty in- 
tome,to wear out their weary days in menial la- 

- Sickness, and sorrow, and crime may throw 
‘darker shade over the picture, and then how 
bright and happy will your own little apartment 
‘ppear by the contrast.” 


is just, sister, and in future I will endeavor to bear 
all without a sigh of regret for the past.”’ 

May 10th—Months have rolled over us, since 
we have commenced our new life, and I cannot say 
we are at all reconciled toit. The little old bache- 
lor is very particular, always complaining of some- 
thing, or wanting something. 

‘‘ Mrs. Danforth, could'nt I have another table or 
chair in my room. Mrs. Danforth, could not you 
let the chambermaid keep up my fire when I am 
out.”’ 

And the next day there comes another com- 
plaint. 

“Mrs. Danforth, your chambermaid will ruin 
me in coal, she puts on a bucket at a time—just ask 
her to add one lump every half hour, if you please.” 
The low bred Mrs. Voris gives us annoyance inces- 
santly—the South American lady is too indolent to 
take any care of her children, but suffers them to 
riot in every one’s room. We see very little of 
our friends, as it is unpleasant for them to visit ata 
boarding house, when all they say is heard by a 
circle of gaping strangers, and where the vulgar 
Mrs. Voris is sure to accostthem. Serena regrets 
this, on the account of young Rutledge, as always 
finding hersurrounded by persons unknown to him, 
he has ceased visiting here so frequently as for- 
merly. 

June 6th—My mother, who was going out to day, 
returned to her room where we were collected, 
and putting her head in the door, said : 

‘“‘T have just met Mrs. Voris going down stairs in 
search of company, as she is lonely in her own 
room. ‘ As for expecting society from the Misses 
Danforths’ she says, ‘that is in vain for they 
never favor me with much of their company.’ 
So dear girls, do goone of you down and entertain 
her.” 

‘‘Mamma!” exclaimed Kate, “ that is too much ! 
what, leave our books and godown to amuse a low 
bred, vulgar creature like her—she is my abhor- 
rence.” 

‘‘ Catharine, we must endeavor to render our 
house agreeable to its inmates, if we would succeed 
in our undertaking. I would willingly go, were I 
not otherwise engaged.” 

“ Dear me, why cannot the Spanish lady and 
Mrs. Voris, entertain each other.” 

‘Oh, poor Mrs. Hernandez, she cannot endure 
Mrs. Voris. She is unacquainted with our lan- 

guage, and Mrs. Voris thinks she can make her un- 
derstand by talking loudly, and screams into her 
ears until, la pobrecita Senora is almost deaf.” 

I laid down my book witha sigh, and prepared 
to make a martyr of myself for the benefit of the 
house. As I opened the door of the front parlor I 
heard the piano, and on entering, beheld one of the 
little Voris’s and Antonia Hernandez thumping with 
all their might on my superb Broadwood. On the 
blue damask sofa sat Mrs. Voris sewing, while her 
other precious darling was running up and down 
on the sofa, with its shoes soiled with the mud it 








Catharine gloomily threw her arms on the little 
table beside her, and hid her face in them, while | 
tears rolled down Serena’s cheek. | 


“Gertrude, dearest!” she said, “ we are wrong | with the children were covering the rug and mat- 


had brought from the yard. The indolent Guya- 
quiliana was lounging on ancther sofa, while on 
the costly rug, reclined the black servants, who 
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ting with the fragments of the bread and butter they; “ Her ball.”’ 
were munching. My feelings of vexation were at; ‘ Yes, she last night gave a very brilliant one~ 
first too great for concealment—however, I soon | all the fashion of the city was there.” 
succeeded in smoothing my brow, and inquired; JT was silent ; this second blow had broken dow, 
politely after the health of Senora Hernandez. The | iny spirit, and my wish to conceal my mortification 
“mejor gracias Senorita” was almost lost in the | from my ill natured neighbor was swallowed y 
stunning noise from my poor piano. in the overwhelming thought, that we were in truth 
“ Miss Danforth,” said Mrs. Voris, “I think my | slighted, forgotten by the world. Could she thy, 
Constantia has quite an ear for music, when she } coolly shake off those to whom she had always e,. 
strums thus she almost seems to make a tune,” pressed herself so indebted! should we disgrac, 
I “grinned a ghastly grin,” which was meant} her ball, were we not as elegant, as recherche, as be. 
for a smile, and sat dowa' near her. This is plea-| fore. It must be a mistake—we are accidentally 
sant, I said to myself, like the man who stood un- | omitted, as she has not met us often. I fancied 
der a pouring gutter, and whose umbre!ia has} many excuses for her, but they were doomed that 
turned upside down and blownaway. A fine sit-|day all to be without foundation. — This afternoon 
uation truly for one, who has been amused and cour- | Serena and myself strolled up Broadway, and nea 
ted all her life, to employ her talents and her time | St. Paul’s Church met Mrs. Granton and herdaugh. 
in amusing the elegant Mrs. Voris. | ters face to face, they looking boldly, past us, went 
“I do not see Mr. Rutledge here much,” she said, | on their way without asign of recognition. It was 
“has any thing happened ? Is the engagement | what is called a dead cut. I felt Serena’s armtren. 
between him and your sister broken off ?” ble, but otherwise she showed no emotion. Seve. 
“ Broken off! what do you mean ?” ral fashionable acquaintances passed us in our 
“ Oh nothing ; I only thought that as the south-| walk, some honored us with formal bows, while 
erners are so aristocratic, and so devoted to wealth | others more polite, ran up with overstrained cor. 
and fashion, that now your circumstances were al- | diality and many apologies for not having called 
tered you know, it would be quite another matter. | on us lately, begging us not to be formal and not 
But dear me, you need not look so angry.” wait for them to return our visits. How superior] 
“Tam not angry,” I said contemptuously : : “1 | felttothem when [ gazed on their confused coun- 
am only surprised to find you entertain so singular | | tenances, and listened to their shuffling evasions. 
an idea. They are devoted to each other and he | We returned to our house fully sensible that ou 
is only waiting the arrival of his father from the | fashionable friends, now that we could not contri 
South to have every thing settled.” bute to their amusements, had whistled us down the 
I spoke confidently, but there was a dagger at) wind. I felt no mortification at being excluded 
my heart. Her words had awakened a horrible | from fashionable society, as I now knew there wa 
suspicion which had never found piace there be-| more worth, and more true comfort to be found in 
fore. Could she be right !—It was true, Henry had | a less stylish circle; but the unkindness of those 
not been at our house for a week, and lately his | I had deemed intimate friends cut me to the heart. 
calls hud been short and at long intervals. He! August 10th—Why did I imagine we shouldbe 
apologized for absenting himself so much by say- | the same beings after our loss of wealth as before- 
ing, he was forced to visit more than he wished as | we are all altering for the worse—my mother’s fine 
his sister had just arrived in town. Yet this had | countenance has acquired an expression of cart, 
been the case before our change of fortune, and | such as I have never seen dim its liveliness before. 
still he was ever at Serena’s side. And she, my |The gay Catherine grows irritable—I am conscious 
sister! Yes, I remembered now her sad air, her | of a very ungracious hauteur of manner, while the 
thin and fadedcountenance. It is truethe heartless | gentle Serena—oh, heavens! can I write it ealmly, 
Rutledge is abandoning her, and she will die of a | is thought to be sinking into a decline. The only 
broken heart—will heaven suffer such things! cheerful spot in our existence is the probable mar 
These ideas flashed through my heart and brain | riage ofour dear Catharine. Mr. Alston, the young 
while Iwas engaged ina gay and tr ifling conversa- | Englishman who boards with us, is evidently a 
tion with Mrs. Voris. I ‘would have died ere she | tached to her, and although Catherine did not much 
should have discovered how her malicious insinua- | fancy him at first, yet at mamma's solicitation she 
tions had affected me. ‘has looked on him with favorable eyes, and we are 
“‘ You do not go to many parties now,” she said. | all pleased with the idea of her probable happy mar 
“« Are you tired of them?” ‘riage. Rutledge has gone tothe springs, but ashe 
“No! the expense attending them induces us to ‘occasionally writes short letters, Serena endeavors 
decline many—however, we attend those of our in- | to feel s satisfied. He may mean to return—he car 





dimate friends.” not be so base as to abandon so sweet a creature. 
“ T always thought Mrs. Granton and her daugh- | Nov. 7th—The old bachelor is evidently endea- 
Aers were in habits ‘of intiniac y with vour family.” | voring to make hisdevoirstome! ButI must com 


“ O yes, for many years. W hen she came here | tinue to let him see his pains will be “ love ’s labor 
a stranger from Ohio, mamma paid her ev ery atten- | lost.” 
‘tion, and induced tnany of her friends to visit her, | Dec. 6th—To my utmost surprise, my mother 
so that she now has quite a pleasant circle of ac-| began to chide me to day for my coldness to Mr. 
quaintances. I have often heard her say, she shall) Belton. 
be grateful to mamma.”’ | “ He appears attached to you, my daughter,” she 
“ Why did you not attend her ball last night,” | said, “ and should youaccept him, he will give yo 
asked Mrs. Voris, peering up from her work with a splendid home, where you will be able to bring 
her venemous black eyes forward your sisters.” 
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ou have me marry that old man, one also whom I 
do not love in the Jeast.” 
« Gertrude, I imagined you were more sensible 
than to make such an observation. Remember 
situation—you have little chance of marrying 
the man of your choice, as your circumstances. are 
now altered, and men inthe circle you moved in 
rarely marry for love alone, they must have money 
to supporttheir station, therefore unless you wish 
to lead a solitary life, I advise you to accept the 
rich Mr. Belton.” 

« Dear mother, you cannot be inearnest.” 

«Indeed, I am.” 

« Dearest mamma, do not say any thing more on 
this subject. Mr. Belton is a goodhearted man, 
bat he is not to my taste—and I had much rather 
jive an old maid all my life, than marry a man 
double my age, and especially if I loved him not.”’ 

Jan, 1%h—Notwithstanding every discourage- 
ment, old Mr. Belton threw himself and fortune at 
my feet to-day. I was truly sorry, but softened 
my refusal as much as possible—begged we might 
always remain friends, and hoped he would not, 
in consequence, leave the house. 

«By no means, my dear young lady,” he said, 
“I confess I am disappointed, but I am attached 
to your family, and hope to end my days among 
you. I should like to marry, but if you will not 
accept me, perhaps some one else will. Do you 
think Miss Catharine would object to me 2” 

I smiled, when I told him I feared he had no 
hope. The little man took it all sogood naturedly, 
and appeared so amiable, and simple-hearted, that 
lappreciated him more than ever—and we parted 
the best friends imaginable. 

%Mth—Another day-dream vanished. I was in 
the pantry between the twe parlors, arranging 
something for desert, when Mr. Alston, our young 
Englishman, entered the front room. Mrs. Voris 
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«Good heavens, mamma ! what mean you; would | 


I looked up hastily, and, to my uttermost sur« 
prise, saw her countenance was radiant with joy, 
and her mouth was parted with a smile of exquisite 
satisfaction. 

“Why, Catharine,” I exclaimed, “ you astonish 
me!—TI am rejoiced to find you receive my commu: 
nication so smilingly, as I am thus convinced your 
heart has not been touched; still, [am ata loss how 
I have deceived myself; for I imagined you were 
interested in Mr. Alston’s favor, and had promised 
mamma, should his evident attention eventuate in 
an offer of his hand, you would accept him.” 

“So I did, dear Gertrude—I should have mats 
ried him, although I could never have loved him. I 
know my mother would have been quite unhappy, 
ifI refused what she calls so good an offer—and 
should have sacrificed myself for the good of my 
family.” 

I shuddered.—What an escape! “Oh, sister, 
dear, never let me hear you speak thus again. You 
know not the misery you might have entailed upon 
yourself. I tremble when I think how near you 
have been to that most wretched state—a wife 
without affection !” 

While musing on the happy escape of my Cath- 
arine from a hopeless attachment, I was a little 
surprised at the circumstance. Mr. Alston was a 
very intelligent young man—handsome, amiable, 
rich: his habits of thought and action were such 
as I should have imagined Catharine would have 
prized. How was she able to resist all this? I 
raised my eyes to Catharine, who stood with her 
back towards me. She had taken something from 
the bureau, before which she was standing—kissed 
it, threw it hastily back, and closed the drawer. 
As she turned towards me, the flush of pleasure 
which had glowed on her cheek had faded away, 
and her face was unusually pale, while a tear 
stood on her eyelash. Here was matter of aston- 
ishment. Kate—the merry-hearted, the Euphroy- 


was there, but was unaware of my presence so| sene of the house—who was all smiles, now indul- 


nearher, Busily engaged, I did not heed their con- 
versation, until the name of Catharine Danforth 
net my ear. 


“How will your lady mother like the match,”| secret? 


ging in tears! What is the meaning of this—I 
must fathom this mystery—what treasure may this 
be, which she thus hoards up, and weeps over in 
Can it be the gift of some absent loved 


stid Mrs. Voris, “I fancy she would not approve | one—whom can she love ? 


fthe marriage of her heir to a poor American 


Cath “ae had left the room—my curiosty was 


aaa , 
giel. extreme. I arose, laid my hand on the drawer ; 


“L assure you, madam,” he said, proudly, “1 
lave no such idea. Miss Catharine is very pretty, 
dl am pleased in her society ; but as to mar- 
nage, that is quite a different thing—I certainly 
never shall marry a Yankee.” 

A cold chill crept over me, when I thought of 
por Catharine, and the suffering this might occa- 
so her. She appeared pleased with his atten- 
8, Which had certainly been very pointed and 

m; and now, if her heart shall have been inter- 
sted, what will be her fate. I must immediately 
indeceive her. What a task!—oh! man—you in 

keeping woman places her happiness—how 

& do you, whose cure it should be to guard her 
mall harm, plunge her, by your recklessness, 
‘tremediable misery ! 

*Ist—Broke the subject to Catharine, in the ten- 
“est manner, and turned away my eyes that I 
ight not behold her wretchedness. 

“Ha! this is well,” she exclaimed. 

6 


but no—what right have I to intrude on the priva- 
cy of her Jove and her sorrow—why drag to light 
that precious relique, meant most probably for no 
other eye than her own? Can it be from William 
Manning ?—he is the only one Kate ever fancied. 
It is now two years since he left here to join bis 
ship, which was about setting out on a cruise to 
the Pacific. My mother ever looked with an evil 
eye on her intimacy with that poor midshipman. 
Can it be, that the langhing Kate can have cher- 
ished a deep and silent attachment for him, ever 
since? Alas! poor girl—how often must that 
smiling face have been but a mask for an aching 
heart. And she would have married another to 
please us, when the image of her absent loved one 
was still glowing in her heart. My God! what 
misery there is in the world !—how little do we 





| know what passes in the depths of others’ bosoms ; 


what untold wretehedness may there be, wearing 
| away hope and life, slowly, but surely. 
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30th—An invitation toa party. With what bright 
anticipations we once welcomed these little colored 
notes: the relish now had gone—we are now spi- 
ritless, wearied,with the heartless throng; but my 
mother eagerly accepted it, for itis with reluctance 
she sees us withdrawn from the little society we 
still may command, as she yet hopes we may thus 
find what she.calls good matches. 

Feb. 10—What with raking over old finery, and 
stretching our purses to purchase new, my mother, 
Catharine, and myself were fitted out, and made 
our appearance at the brilliant rooms of Mrs. Sta- 
rin, L place. Alas! we soon began to wish 
ourselves at our home again. Instead of crowds 
of smiling, flattering friends, we gazed around on 
unknown faces, who had taken their places in the 
circle of fashion since our departure—or the formal 
countenances of those we did know. I glanced 
with dismay at our dresses, so different from those 
around us—-so antiquated; and I thought I should 
have fainted, when I observed the fashionable 
mode of dressing the hair was in the Grecian style, 
while we, too economical to send for a hair dresser, 
and trusting to our taste, had mounted it up in the 
high bows of the last winter. This dreadful dis- 
covery marred the evening’s pleasure to us, and 
prevented us from enjoying the society of the few 
friends we met there. At one time, during the 
evening, Catharine and myself happened to dance 
in the same quadrille; my partner being rather a 
silent personage, enabled me to hear the conversa- 
tion around. Near me stood a young lady and 
gentleman, who, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, mentioned the name of Manning: I listened 
eagerly. 

“ How long has William Manning been home ?” 
asked the lady. 

“ Six months.” 

‘“« And is here at presen: ?” 

“ Yes—he has been two months in the city; pre- 
vious to that he remained in Norfolk, attached 
to his ship, and at Washington. He is now, I sup- 
pose you know, first Lieutenant.” 

“ No—is it possible !” 

“ And with the large fortune his grandmother 
Jeft him, he is now a fine match for any young 
Indy.” 

“ Indeed he is,” replied the lady. 

“ And a better, or truer hearted young man, I do 
not know.” 

“T expected to have met him here to night, as he 
attends all the parties; but Mrs. Starin tells me he 
sent an apology this afternoon.” 

When this conversation first commenced, I 
glanced at Catharine. Had I not lately been ap- 
prised of the state of her heart, [ should not have 
observed any thing unusual in her appearance; 
now, however, by watching her narrowly, it was 


———————— 








evident to me, although she was apparently en- 
gaged listening to her voluble partner, she heard 
all the conversation. Her eyes were cast to the 


ground—her mouth firmly closed, as if to retain, 
Her hands were tightly clasped, and | 
every nerve seemed strung to the utmost, and every | 
pulse stilled, as if she feared by breath or motion | 


her breath. 


to lose a word of all that was uttered. The speak- | 
ers ceased, and the nerves which had been so/| 


highly strung suddenly relaxed, and astrong tremb- 


= 
ling seized her whole frame. Her color came and 
faded so quickly, that I was on the point of spring. 
ing to her, fearing she wouid faint; but witha poy. 
erful effort, she forced back into the recesses of 
her heart those emotions, which the “ one loved 
name” had brought forth, and in a few minutes the 
struggle was over. 

“ He has been two months in the city,” she my. 
mured. 

“ No madam,” said her partner, “I observed] 
had only been a week in the city.” 

Catharine burst into one of her gay, ringing 
laughs, so joyous to all around but to me; knowing 
it came from a wounded spirit, it sounded as bitter 
mockery. ‘‘ Come,” said she, “ it is our turn—pro. 
menade ;” and she sprang forward in the dance, 
with more than her usual grace and animation, 

‘‘ Dear me!” said an old lady near, “ how tha 
young, light hearted girl reminds me of my own 
youthful days; just so happy and gay I was—jug 
so free from care.” 

Alas! good old lady !—have you lived so long, 
and learned to look no deeper into woman’s hear, 

Feb. 25th—This morning, while in Catharine’ 
room, the chambermaid came up to request me to 
send down her shawl, which was in the upper 
drawer in her bureau. My curiosity of last month 
was entirely forgotten—I delivered the shawl, the 
girl left the room, and I was closing the drawer, 
when my eye fell on an old well-worn book. Tha 
little volume of Mrs. Hemans’ disclosed a sad tale 
of hopeless love. Yes, I well remember the day 
when William Manning gave it to Kate—! wel 
remember my mother’s almost angry remonstrance 
at Catherine for receiving a present from a poor 
midshipman. Kate's pouting visage is before me, 
and her tears, when my mother insisted she should 
return it. This, however, was useless, as he had 
gone to join his ship. If this little book could speak, 
of how many a sigh—of how many a bitter tear, 
could it give testimony. How often in secret had 
every leaf been turned—each one reflecting the 
image of the absent giver. Inside the cover was 
written, ‘“ Remember me, till better days.” Poor 
girl !—how faithfully had she obeyed him. She 
had not forgotten him, while he——those better 
days had come, and where was he! 

26th—« Kate,” said my mother, to-day, “ do you 
know your old beau, Manning, has returned a gal- 
lant Captain, anda rich man? Should he be » 
clined to renew his acquaintance with my bonnie 
Kate, [ will not frown on him again.” 

Catharine, who was sitting at the piano, with her 
back towards us, touched the keys without answer 
ing. ‘To relieve her from the necessity of speak 
ing, I said, ‘“‘ perhaps he will call and see us soo», 
he must have many friends to visit.” 

“ Ah,” said my mother, smiling, “ I fear we mus 
not hope that, as he is too much the beau, and man 
of the world to hunt up poor acquaintances out 
their obscurity ; I hear that he is to be seen at all 
the entertainments in town, and half the girls ar 
in love with him. It is well, Kate, you did notre 
turn his boyish attachment, as you might now 
share the hapless fate of her who lets concealme! 
take the rose from her cheek.” 

My mother spoke smilingly, for little did she 


know, while she was thus lightly jesting, that she 
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was wringing poor Catharine’s heart to the very 
core. Icould not stop my mother without betray- 
ing my sister’s feelings—and indeed my emotion 


was so great, Icould not even speak. Catharine! 


jeaned her head down on the piano, and I heard 
the tears fall, plash, plash, over the keys: sad 
tonés—the death note of a breaking heart. Sud- 
denly the door flew open, and a gay and gallant 
oficer burstin. He rushed to my mother. 

«Have I found you at last,” he said, seizing her 
hand—“ oh, how I have searched and asked for 
you-no one knew exactly where you had re- 
moved; I have hunted you through every house 
intown. Oh, Miss Danforth,” said he, coming to 
me, “ pardon a sailor’s rudeness—I hope you have 
not forgotten your old friend, William Manning.” 
He turned from me to the piano, and as he gazed 
on her he had so long and so fondly loved, his emo- 
tions overcame him—tears burst forth from his eyes. 
Neither of them spoke, but with one impulse they 
were in each others arms. My mother gazed in 
astonished silence. In another moment, Catha- 
rine was leaning insensible on the sofa—William 
was pressing her breathlessly to him, while my 
mother and myself bathed her face with cologne. 
When she recovered, all was explained; and their 
long and secret attachment received my mother’s 
warmest sanction, In the look of confiding happy 
lve which beamed in my sister Catherine’s face, 
[read that all her sorrows were fully repaid. 

March 8th—Once more we found ourselves in 
the crowded halls of fashion—but oh, how unlike 
our last appearance there! This was a bridal party, 
given tothe young Mrs. William Manning, by his 
aust—one of the most fashionable and exclusive 
dames in the city. There, were assembled the 
dite of our society ; and there shone, pre-eminent 
in loveliness, my Catharine—a fair, and happy 
bride. There, also, glittered another bride; and I 
can still scarcely credit it, wien in the richly and 
elaborately dressed, newly married Mrs. Belton, 
Ibehold my mother! It is true, she has carried 
of my old beau—and the little man has no doubt 
made a wiser and happier choice. 

How often did I chide my naughty heart, for its 
pride and exultation on that evening. We were no 
longer alone, neglected. My mother, as the wife 
of the rich Mr. Belton, was quite a different per- 
sonage from the widow Danforth, keeping board- 
s—and was congratulated and smiled on by all 
the cameleon train. The sensation Catharine cre- 
ued was great. So lovely, so young, and the 
bride of the gallant young officer, for whom so 
many had sighed, she was the admiration and 
envy of all. Atonce we perceived ourselves re- 
stored to popular favor, All our friends thronged 

around us, with apologies and excuses, while new 
ones might be continually formed. I happened, 
once during the evening, to stand in a very crowded 
spot, when my attention was attracted by hearing 
my name mentioned by some one behind I recog- 
nized the voices of our old friends, the Grantons, 
who had so coolly shaken us off, soon after our 
misfortunes. “Mother,” said young Granton, sa- 
Urieally, “I rather think you missed a figure, when 
you cut those Danforths. Now if you had only a 
little common gratitude or friendship, you would 
hothave dropped the acquaintance ; and we might 
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also be known to the lovely Mrs. Manning, and 
the dashing Mrs. Belton, and the brilliant Gertrude. 
I have half a mind to go up to her as if nothing had 
happened.” 

‘You may save yourself the trouble,” said his 
sister; “I intended to do so, but when I noticed 
the freezing manner in which she received others 
who ventured on this step, I retreated in time.” 

‘Tam sorry,” said our dear friend, Mrs. -Gran- 
ton, ‘ but who could have foreseen they would 
have all turned out so dashing at last. Ah, what 
pleasant parties they will give, and what a nice 
chance Julia might have had for beaux at their 
house.” 

The poor old lady gave a piteous sigh, and then 
turning to her son, begged him to make a trial, as 
it was worth while risking something to be on inti- 
mate terms again. ‘ Say all youcan,” she added, 
“« plaster it over to them—say we did not know 
where they had removed; any thing, so that you 
place us on good footing again.” 

I hastily removed to another place, sothey might 
not discover they were overheard, and amused my 
self observing the wily youth patiently seeking me 
out. When he advanced, I was standing in the 
midst .« some of the highest and most eminent per- 
sons in the city—belonging to a class which the 
Grantons had never been able to reach. Their 
presence a little dashed him; but recollecting all 
he had at stake, he came boldly on. 

“Oh, Miss Danforth,” he said, “ how are you—I 
am delighted to see you again.” 

“ Sir,” Isaid, cold and haughtily, “ you have mis- 
taken the person—I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you.” 

The little dandy shrank, but would have rallied, 
had not the tittering around him utterly discon- 
certed him; and his valor fast oozing cut, he made 
a quick retreat from the circle. E.R. S, 
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Mother and Daughters. 

It was a judicious resolution of a father, as well 
as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, when 
on being asked by a friend what he intended to do 
with his girls, he replied, “Ll intend to apprentice 
them to their mother that they may learn the art 
of improving time, and fitted to become like her— 
wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful mem- 
bers of society.” Equally just, but bitterly painful, 
was the remark of an unhappy husband of a vain, 
thoughtless, dressy slattern. ‘“ It is hard to say it, 
but if my girls are to have the chance of growing 
up good for any thing, they must be sent out of the 
way of their mother’s example ” 











A Hint to Wives. 

“If ’'m not at home from the party to night at 
ten o'clock,” said a husband to his better and bigger 
half, “dont wait for me.” “That | won't,” said 
the lady significantly, “1 won’t wait—but I'll come 
for you.” —TIle returned at ten precisely. 


Pleasure is oftener found by waiting than by 
seeking for it. The good which meets us by sur- 
prise, brings always a richer enjoyment than that 
which we have expected, and magnified in pros, 
pect. 
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FLY PRETTY BUTTERFLY. 


PIANO FORTE, GUITAR OR HARP, 


COMPOSED FOR THE 


BY MRS. M. YATES. 
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We'll chase the honey bee as murmuring it goes, 


And rests its tiny feet upon the lily and the rose, 
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"Tis as merry as ’tis busy, and to me it seems to say, 


Little children, if you’r me, you will spoil your holiday! 
















































THE SUMMER IS PAST, &c. 
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The Summer is Past. 
Tue three short months of summer have passed, 


and autumn with its yellow and seared leaf is be-| the grandeur, and glory, and beauty of the Natural 
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The Unbeliever. 


I prry the unbeliever—one who can gaze upon 





fore us. It seems but yesterday when theearth universe, and behold not the touches of His finger 
” ’ 


put forth the flowers and blossoms of spring, and 
yet during this short period, summer has succeeded 
to spring, and now autumn to summer. Day fol- 
lows day and year follows year in quick and rapid 
succession, and amidst the turmoil and excitement, 
and bustle of life, we forget how rapidly we are 
moving on that “ journey from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

The summer is passed! Whatasad and instruc- 
tive lesson does the rapid change of seasons leave 
us of our destiny. In the spring-tide of life our 
hearts have beat high with the hopesand delightful 
anticipations of future years of promise. The sum- 
mer’s sun may have risen upon us without a cloud 
and its last rays of light may have been more beau- 
tiful than the first. And when the autumn gathers 
around us, testing the hopes of our earlier years, 
and stamping upon all, either disappointment or 
success, according as we have treasured up the 
talents bestowed upon us by our Maker. Then 
comes the winter of life, when the joyous hopes of 
boyhood are looked upon as wild enthusiasm, and 
when the judgment, matured by experience, will 
unite with the wise man of Israel in saying ‘ vanity 
of vanities—all is vanity.’ 

The summer is past, and perhaps withthe writer 
and reader it has passed forever. Tous the balmy 
breath of spring may never come again. We may 
never again see the budding rose and springing 
flower of that beautiful season. Change is stamped 
upon all things of this world, ‘here to-day and 
gone to-morrow,’ and then all that remains of us 
is a little handful of earth, an affecting comment on 
our vanity andfolly. Ah! did we realize and feel 
this important truth, how different—how very dif- 
ferent would be the course of our lives. Did we 
inthe moments of our temptation, when we find 
our hearts turning towards the things of this world, 
but reflect that all its enjoyments are as fading as a 
dream, how little should we care for all its honors. 
What to us would be the homage of thousands— 
what to us the adulation and applause of the multi- 
tude? A few rapid rolling years, and our heads 
will lie as low in the dust as theirs, and “ places 
that now know us will then know us no more for- 
ever.” 








Kos@iusko. 


Ir is stated in Falkenstein’s life of Kosciusko, 
that when this distinguished Pole reached this 
country for the purpose of combating in behalf of 
liberty, he was utterly unprovided with letters of 
introduction, and penniless. He sought an inter- 
view with Washington. “ What do you seek 
here ?” inquired the General, with his usual brevi- 
ty. “I come to fight as a volunteer for American 
Independence,” was the equally brief and fearless 
reply. “ Whatcan you do?” was Washington's 
next question—to which Kosciusko with his char- 
acteristic simplicity, only rejoined “ Try me.” This 
was done. Occasions soon offered, in which his 
talents, science, and valor were evinced, and above 
all, his great character was duly appreciated. 








_ who is over,and with, and above all ; from my Very 


heart I do commiserate his condition. The unlg. 
liever ! one whose intellect the light of revelatio, 
never penetrated ; who can gaze upon the sun, an 
moon, and stars, and upon the unfading and imper. 











ishable sky, spread out so magnificently above him, P 
and say all this is the work of chance. The heay AD 
of such a being is a drear and cheerless void, Jy Adv 
him, mind—the god-like gift of intellect, is dg. HB AV 
based—destroved : all is dark—a fearful chaoty HAS 
labyrinth—rayless—cheerless, hopeless! Noglem fae 45 
of light from heaven, penetrates the blackness of AC 
the horrible delusion ; no voice from the Eternal ‘ 
bids the desponding heart rejoice. No fancied BR ap 
tones from the harps of seraphim rouse the dull APs 
spirit from its lethargy, or allay the consumingfe. Hi AM 
ver of the brain. The wreck of mind is utterly Hi AP 
remediless; reason is prostrate ; and passion, pre: An ! 
judice, and superstition, have reared their temple fae Addi 
on the ruins of intellect. Agat 
' me AM 
I pity the unbeliever. What to him is the reve BB -4 K; 
lation from on high, but a sealed book. He sees MM A Vi 
nothing above, or around, or beneath him, thatevi. Hi Ame 
dences the existence of God ; and he denies—yea, 9 A Re 
while standing on the footstool of Omnipotence, ANi 
and gazing upon the dazzling throne of Jehovah, Anec 
he shuts his intellect to the light of reason, anddée jam 4 
nies there isa God ! 
= Beau’ 
Irish Bull. pe 
Sucu of the inhabitants of the villages and small : 
towns distant from Dublin as can afford to pur 
chase shoes, prefer to get themselves supplied with Mi Catsk 
that article of costume from the capital. For this i Cisne 
purpose each person has a last, or, as they call ita - 


(form,) made of the exact size and shape of his ¢ 







foot ; and one in want of shoes will take advantage Cath 
of a journey to Dublin, by any friend or neighbor, Ci 
to send the form, in order that a pair may be fitted 0 Bi Chara 
it. Curran’s servant happened to be going to Dub i Charit 
lin on business for his master, and was charged by HM Ceren 
several of his acquaintances with commissions 0 
this nature, each furnishing him with his form ae Dome 
cordingly. Derwe 
‘And be sure,” said Curran to his man, “be Hee 
sure you buy shoes for yourself at the same time; MM Doubl 
I shall be very angry if you don’t, for you are much 
in want of them;” Embro 
“ Sure and I will, your honor,” was the man' MM Byenir 
reply. Evenir 
On his return home Curran inquired whether bt ol 
had bought himself shoes. 
Flirts 





“ No, and indeed, but I didn’t, your honor.” 
“ And why did you not, sirrah? Didn't [give 
you positive orders to do so ?” 


“And plase your honor, and didn’t I go to Dub 
lin and forget to take my form along with me !” 

Itneed hardly be remarked upon this, that it bad 
never occurred to the poor fellow that his own fo 
would have served his purpose at least as well # 
the model of it. 
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TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


Ae 
Ambition 
ATale of the Revolution 
A Daughter’s Love 


Advice to the Ladies 

A Walk in the Grave Yard 

A Sea Tale 

A Sketch 

ACockney’s Rural Sports 

ACollege Reminiscence—original 

A Wedding Night 

A True Story 

A Passage in a Lawyer’s Life—original 
A Mother’s Lament—original 

A Poem 

An Appeal 

Address, delivered at the Buffalo Theatre 
Agatha 

A Manuscript found in a Madhouse 

A Kerry Schoolmaster 

A View on the Dekaxware---illustrated 


OF THE 


LADIES COMPANION. 





American Genius 241 
A Retrospect of an Old Physician 259 
A Night Storm at Sea---orrginal 267 
Anecdote 275 
AHint to Wives 283 
’ B. 
Beauty’s Queen 28 
Beauty 34 
By-Past Time 1 
Cc. 
Catskill Mountains--llustrated 1 
Cisneros, the Brigand—orig inal 2 
Contentment - 7 
Companionship 85 
Cap Patterns—illustrated 161 
Carthase, or the Exiles of Dendera—original a4 
ten 21 
cter of Rousseau—original 230 
Charity 240 
Ceremony of Taking the Veil 275 
D. 
Domestic Happiness 48 
oe Water “ be 161 
of a Blase, by Capt. att 179, 224, 268 
Double Life ar 185 
E. . 
aiiery 8, 85, 229, 276 
Evening Thoughts 178 
Evening Wind 135 
Epistolary Love Making 274 
F. 
Flirts 31 
Female Temper 36 
Female Beauty 48 
Port Putnam—illustrated © 49 
irtation 71 
Palls of the Sawkill—ilustrated 97 
Farewell Address, as spoken by Mrs. Chapman 113 
ortune Hunting 185 
Fashion 256 


Fly Pretty Butterfly—set to musu 





Ge 
Grace Kennedy 
Giaffer and Abassan 
German Courtship 
Generosity of the Lion 
II. 
Hypolita, the Venetian Wife--original 
Iiymn of the Cherokee 
Hour of Solitude 
Halloran, the Pedlar 
Head Dresses—illustrated 
Hypocrisy 
Hunchback--origtnal 
Happy Man 
Ie 
I Sing of Thee and Love—set to music 


Influence of Woman 
Influence of Poetry—original 
Infidelity in Love—original 
Indian Mother 

Irish Bull 


Ke 
Kiss 
Keenness and Subtlety 
Kasciusko 
Tee . 
Life 
Lying in Bed 
Love’s Truth 
Learning 
Lady Anne’s Bridal 
Les Marionnettes 
rive 4 
Life’s but a Dream 
Little Wit 
Love’s a een 
Le Koi d’Yvetot 
La Bonne Vieille 


Letter from a Female Friend in Purgatory 


65, 125 
68 


71 

71 
109 
185 
192 
292 
234 
239 
241 
247 
253 


Leaves from a Student’s Port Folio--—original 263 


284 Mother and Daughter 


Lights of the Wave---original 267 
M. 
Musings— original 34 
Music 46, 47, 94, 95, 190, 191, 236, 237 
My Mother 45 
Mankind 69 
Musings, by Miss Woodbridge—original &5 
Marine Music 96 
= Br, ne Address .« td 
irst PR i 
My First and Last Love 136 
Match Making 153 
Marriage after Burial 1¢t 
My Brother’s Wife—original 183 
My Mother’s Grave—illustrated 185 
My Mother 221 
Mortification 228 
Moral Dress of Ladies. 234 
Mac Eagh’s Revenge—original 235 
Mind a 
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